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INTRODUCTION 



"Audio-Visual Aids" is a term which sounds 
rather complicated and technical, but it deals 
with a subject that is, in fact, as old as history 
itself. The first songs of the ancients; their 
hymns in praise of creation; the simple graphic 
scratchings on the walls of prehistoric caves; the 
patterns, colours and rhythms of dance, drama, 
fabric and handicraft: the spoken and the written 
word - these were the auditory and visual means 
of expression and communication employed by men 
and women everywhere from the dawn of history. 
These traditional means still remain with us 
today. True, in the advanced nations of the 
world some have become almost unrecognizable 
and others have been invented; vast organizations, 
equipped with the latest techniques, use audio- 
visual aids to examine or portray anything from a 
pin to a locomotive, to win support for political, 
economic and social ideologies, to influence the 
mind of man for good or for evil. It is only in 
the underdeveloped regions that the early forms 
of ancient societies are intact, and are still 
almost the only available methods of communica- 
tion between the people. 

To study these forms of communication, to 
revitalize and utilize them for the good of the 
community has become one of the major tasks of 
social educators, particularly in the underdevel- 
oped regions which, since the end of World War II, 
have become independent or are on the way to 
independence. Such pioneering work was done in 
the past by individuals on their own initiative and 
inspiration, but these isolated efforts could never 
match the challenge presented by the poverty, 
disease, illiteracy, apathy and despair prevalent 
in the underdeveloped regions. It became 
necessary to organize nation-wide campaigns for 
fundamental education^ and community develop- 
ment using the most effective means (including 
audio-visual aids) in order to release the latent 
energy of millions in the backward regions of the 
world, to restore their confidence, get them 
thinking and make them feel that they possess the 
power and capacity to transform their lives and 
realise their dreams. 

Millions of people in these less fortunate regions, 
comprising some two-thirds of the world's total 
population, could neither read nor write and had 
no chance of acquiring literacy by the ordinary 
methods of schooling - and yet without enlighten- 
ment for them and active co-operation on their 
part, there was little chance of rapid and far- 
reaching progress. If this state of affairs were 



allowed to persist, there was every danger that 
the gulf between the imderdeveloped world and 
the technologically- advanced world would widen, 
creating dangerous tensions, misunderstandings 
and conflicts. 

It was soon realised that audio-visual aids, 
both traditional and modem, could provide an 
effective means of tackling this problem. In 
1954, Unesco organized a Seminar in Messina, 
Italy, on visual aids in fundamental education. 

It was attended by field workers with practical 
knowledge of the advantages and disadvantages 
of existing audio-visual aids and with new ideas 
about how to intensify the work and make it more 
effective. They pooled their experience to 
arrive at general conclusions, which, it was 
hoped, would guide work in the future. 

The Messina Seminar was organized around 
the following main topics and activities: 

1. The theoretical aspects of the production and 
use of visual aids in fundamental education 
(anthropological, sociological, psychological 
and pedagogic aspects). 

2. The practical aspects of the production and 
use of visual materials. 

3. Professional training of technicians and 
educators in the production and use of visual 
materials. 

4. The supply and distribution of visual material 
and equipment. 

5. The use of visual aids in literacy teaching 
for adults; in teaching reading and writing 
in the mother tongue; in teaching a second 
language to people illiterate in their own 
mother tongue. 



(1) When the New Delhi Seminar was held and this 
report was written, the term "Fundamental Educa- 
tion" was in general use. It has therefore been 
retained in the present publication. However 
attention is drawn to the fact that the following 
resolution was passed at the session of the Unesco 
General Conference in 1958: 

The General Conference, 

Recognizing that the term "fundamental education" 
has led to confusion. 

Instructs the Director-General to take immediate 
steps to secure that a proper terminology which 
can be applied all over the world be used by 
Unesco for all kinds of education of adults and 
young people and to discontinue as rapidly as is 
feasible the use of the term "fundamental educa- 
tion" in all official documents of Unesco. 
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The visual aids used, which constituted the 
working materials of the Seminar, covered the 
following subjects: the improvement of health 

conditions and sanitation, the improvement of 
agric’lture and better use of natural resources; 
the improvement of family welfare and home 
economics; the improvement of nutrition; the 
Improvement of cr^tsmanship; and learning to 
read and write. 

The reports and recommendations of the 
working groups proved most valuable to those 



popularizing audio-visual educational aids 
In Africa and Asia. However, this first 
Seminar could not tackle in any detail the 
concrete problems of various regions. For 
this reason, Unesco agreed, at the request of 
the Government of India, to undertake, with the 
assistance of the Indian Ministry of Education, 
the organization of a Seminar devoted specifi- 
cally to the rfile, organization, production, 
distribution, utilization and evaluation of visual 
aids in South and South East Asia. 
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I - PREPARING THE SEMINAR 



The purpose of the Seminar was to facilitate the 
exchange of knowledge and experien«.e concerning 
the production of visual aids and their use in the 
field for fundamental education and community 
development. It was obvious that the participants 
would have to be persons actively engaged in the 
px'oduction amd use of visual aids for fundamental 
education and for community development, and 
capable of participating in an exchange of views at 
an advanced level. Five Unesco visual aids 
experts working in the field were invited to lead 
the discussions and other activities connected 
v'ith the Seminar, under the general direction of 
the Unesco Secretariat. 

The Seminar elected as its Chairman Dr. J. C. 
Maihur, Director-General of All-India Radio. 

The Seminar was convened by Unesco under the 
United Nations Expanded Programme of Technical 
Assistance. 

To some extent, the shortage of funds restricted 
the scope of the agenda. Originally deliberations 
were to be confined to visual aids, excluding drama 
and such purely auditory aids as radio which would 
have required specialist participation. Television 
was included merely to inform governments about 
general trends and experience so far gained in 
more advanced countries. Working papers were 
prepared in Paris to direct the discussion, to be 
led by the Unesco experts, and to give participants 
an idea of how the various problems connected 
with visual aids had been divided up for the 
purposes of the Seminar. 

However, it was later decided that it would be 
useful to include in the programme a general dis- 
cussion regarding the use of drama and radio in 
fundamental education and community development, 
if only to arrive at certain guiding principles 
which could provide the basis for more detailed 
debate and discussion by specialists in these 
fields. A similar decision was adopted with 
regard to television. India, the host country, 
offered to assist the work of the Seminar in 
drama and radio. 

The programme also included regular screening 
and demonstration of visual aid materials to 
illustrate the work beir^g done in various countries 
and to show what can be learned from practical 
experience in varying conditions. Screenings 
and demonstrations were to include the whole 
range of visual aids and each participating 
country was expected to contribute to the 
programme. 



The Regional Seminar opened on September 8, 
1958, in New Delhi at the newly- built National 
Institute of Audio-Visual Education, established 
by the Government of India. Afghanistan, 
Cambodia, Ceylon, China, India, Indonesia, 

Iran, Japan, Korea, Nepal, Pakistan, the 
Philippines, Singapore and Thailand were rep- 
resented. In all, there were twenty delegates, 
three members of the Unesco Secretariat and 
five Unesco experts (see Appendix). 

The Indian Minister of Education, Dr. K. L. 
Shrimali, who presided at the opening session, 
urged participants in the Seminar to see that 
audio-visual aids were not used in ways that 
would disrupt the culture patterns of the region. 
They must be adapted, he said, to suit the 
genius of each people. Unesco' s emphasis on 
regional meetings and regional prospects was 
described as "wise and timely" by Mr. Prem 
Kirpal, Joint Secretary of the Indian Ministry 
of Education, in the course of his welcoming 
speech. 

On behalf of the Director-General of Unesco, 
Mr. Harold Loper, Director of the Department 
of Education, Unesco, opened the Seminar which 
was the second International Seminar to be held 
on this theme. "Five years have passed since 
the Messina Seminar", he said. "Does the 
fact that we are holding another Seminar on the 
same theme mean that the conclusions reached 
at Messina are now outmoded? In general, no. 

I believe that many of the findings of that meet- 
ing are still valid. On the other hand, some 
basic assumptions in this field may have to be 
completely revised." He went on to say: "Let 
us remember that the Messina and New Delhi 
Seminars are but the first and second of a series 
of such meetings. It is our hope that there will 
gradually be built up a comprehensive and 
systematic knowledge of the use of audio-visual 
aids in education. And I am sure that your 
conclusions, while conforming to the austere 
requirements of scientific truth, will also reflect 
the lively originality of the countries of Asia 
where the freshness and vigour that have come 
with independence are associated with the wisdom 
of an ancient culture of centuries". 

In the course of the three-week Seminar, the 
Prime Minister, Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru, met the 
participants. His simple injunction - "You 
cannot teach without first being taught" - summa- 
rized in fact the main purpose of the Seminar. 
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n - THE ROLE OF VISUAL AIDS 



The Seminar began its deliberations with an 
attempt to define the rOle of visual aids (and also, 
to some extent that of auditory aids) in funda- 
mental education and community development. 
Speaking from a paper prepared by Mr. Andr6 
Lestage and himself, Mr. Henny de Jong, the 
Director of the Seminar, introduced the 
discussion. 

No definition of the scope and purpose of the 
Seminar was possible without first understanding 
what was meant by fundamental education and 
community development. Mr. de Jolm warned 
against adopting over- rigid definitions, because 
the content of these movements varies from place 
to place. To provide a working basis , he quoted 
at length from the Twentieth Report of the 
Administrative Committee on Co-ordination to the 
Economic and Social Council (UN-ECOSOC docu- 
ment E/2931 of 18 October, 1956). The following 
concepts were recalled: 

The term community development embraces the 
processes by which the efforts of the people 
themselves are united with those of govern- 
mental authorities to improve the economic 
social and cultural conditions of communities, 
to integrate these communities into the life of 
the nation and to enable them to contribute fully 
to national progress. 

This complex of processes is made up of two 
essential elements: the participation of the 
people themselves to improve their living 
conditions with as much reliance as possible on 
their own initiative, and the provision of tech- 
nical and other services to encourage these 
developments and make them more effective. 
The programmes, designed to achieve a var^ty of 
objectives, are concerned with local communi- 
ties which have many and varied interests in 
common. 

The size of the area to be covered will be deter- 
mined by considerations of economy and 
efficiency, as well as by the need to concentrate 
on small rural communities which have a sense 
of "belonging" and are unlike larger urban 
groupings. 

While successful action may require wider areas 
of operation and different types of organization, 
the active participation of the people in such 
action can only be obtained if the people recog- 
nize the interests common to a number of 
communities. 

If the participation of the people is to be really 
profitable, it should take place within the 
framework of a national plan covering a large 
number of the smaller communities. 

Success in community development programmes 
demands that the people identify themselves 
emotionally with these programmes. 



The r61e of government is to plan and organize 
the programmes on a national basis and to 
provide the technical services and the basic 
material aid which are beyond the resources 
of the communities and of the voluntary organi- 
zations. 

Community development may properly be 
considered a component of the wider concept 
of economic and social development - the one 
stimulating the other, giving direction to the 
people's effort, checking community recession, 
promoting collective action. 

It is, therefore, both an organizational and educa- 
tional process, recognizing the needs felt by 
the people themselves, developing their capacity 
to form judgments on the effects of activities, 
to determine the goals to be aimed at, to adopt 
technical changes and to adjust themselves to 
changes brought about by outside forces. 

Mr. de Jong then went on to discuss the concept 
of fundamental education. Quoting from the 
Report of the Economic and Social Council 
Committee, he stressed certain basic features: 
Fundamental Education aims to help people, who 
have not obtained such help from established 
institutions, to understand the problems of 
their environment and their rights and duties 
as citizens and individuals. 

Fundamental education is generally synonymous 
with "Social Education", "Mass Education" and 
"Community Education" , being either the initi- 
ating process of community development or one 
of its technical services. 

It provides educational support to other technical 
services and helps the agents of these services 
to prepare the community for the acceptance of 
new ideas. 

A fundamental education programme demands the 
setting up of such supporting services as experi- 
mental units, training classes for educators, 
production of educational material, and content- 
testing of the use and effectiveness of these in 
the field - all of which can be provided most 
effectively by a fundamental education centre. 
Visual and, for that matter, auditory aids, Mr. de 
Jong pointed out, are a vital part of the supporting 
services of fundamental education which in turn is 
a technical service of community development. 
They must be produced, distributed and utilized 
in such a way that they are directed particularly 
to illiterate and newly- literate people, mainly in 
rural areas, in order to support and develop the 
efforts of those people alongside the efforts of 
governmental authorities to improve economic, 
social and cultural conditions. The field covers 
such subjects as agriculture, nutrition, education, 
vocational guidance and training, co-operatives, 
handicrafts and small industries, social welfare, 
housing, health, building and planning. 
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Such an approach requires that the visual aids 
services should be regarded as part of the larger 
work of community development. In this 
connexion, any scheme for community develop- 
ment calls for planning at the national level and 
for an integrated approach. The Economic and 
Social Council Report has this to say: "The very 
concept of community development elaborated 
above demands the use of the knowledge and skill 
of all the relevant national services in an integra- 
ted, rather than an isolated or fragmentary, way. 
To serve the ultimate objective of a fuller and 
better life for individuals within the family and 
the community, the technical services must be 
conceived in a manner which recognizes the 
indivisibility of the welfare of the individual. " 

Fundamental education services can generally 
be provided most effectively at a fundamental 
education centre with a network of local centres 
and field workers, and visual aids services can 
greatly benefit from the existence of such a 
network. 

Finally, while one can think of a visual aids 
service as working exclusively for fundamental 
education and community development, one must 
also remember that the production of visual aids, 
and particularly of films , is an expensive and/ 
complicated process and must, therefore, be 
considered in relation to the resources of 
countries. In addition, a certain overlapping of 
visual and auditory services is often inevitable. 

Roughly speaking, the visual media used in 
fundamental education and community development 
should be designed to inform, to motivate and to 
instruct. Informational materials are of a 
factual, documentaxy or reportorial nature and 
do not attempt to convey a specific educational 
message. Motivational materials encourage, 
inspire or recommend a particular course of 
action without being specific as to how the action 
is to be carried out and thereby facilitate the 
acceptance of new ideas or the changing of old 
attitudes. Instructional materials are for the 
acquisition of knowledge and for the acquisition 
of a technique for a specific purpose. 

To the above one must add a recreational 
function which has two aspects - the entertain- 
ment value which educational materials should 
possess, and the educational use of feature films. 

Speaking of the contribution which visual aids 
have made to educate ; ,.r. de Jong quoted with 

approval the statement made by Mr. S, K. 
Chakrabarti in his recent book. Audio Visual 
Education in India : "The case for an increased 
use of audio-visual aids at all levels of education - 
pre-primary, secondary, university and adult - 
has l^en established beyond all doubt". Research 
supports this conclusion. 

Two particular assets of the visual media with 
regard to fundamental education and community 
development were noted. First, in an educational 
process addressed largely to an audience of illiter- 
ates and new literates, these media can be used 



where the printed word is inadequate. Secondly, 
the visual media are a valuable means of off- 
setting the extreme shortage of qualified teachers 
available for fundamental education. This is not 
to suggest that visual media can be used as a kind 
of mechanical process, producing spiritual good, 
ready for consumption. The visual media are 
tools in the hands of educators and not ends in 
themselves, but they do make it possible to a 
large degree, to transfer teaching skill from the 
field worker to the visual media producer. 

As Mr. de Jong pointed out, visual means, 
like television or the village drama, are becoming 
something more than just aids. They are media 
in their own right. It is, therefore, proper to 
speak of visual media, rather than of visual aids. 



DISCUSSION 

This being the first paper to be debated by the 
participants, there was a tendency for the dis- 
cussion of the r 61 e of visual aids to stray into 
problems connected with the organization, 
production, distribution, utilization and evalua- 
tion of visual aids services. However partici- 
pants proved from their own experience that 
visual media do render exceptional, specific 
and irreplaceable services in fundamental educa- 
tion, particularly in those underdeveloped 
countries which are striving to make up the lee- 
way of centuries. These aids provide the means 
of surmounting the barrier of illiteracy which 
has till now stood in the way of that spiritual 
and cultural revival of South and East Asia with- 
out which the people cannot be inspired or 
mobilized for more far-reaching economic and 
social tasks. Visual media can reach out to the 
remotest comers and, if properly designed, can 
give new power to the village educator. They 
also help enterprising and enthusiastic members 
of village communities to become part-time 
educators and in this way do offset, to some 
extent, the chronic shortage of teachers. In this 
connexion, it was repeatedly emphasized that 
visual media should never be allowed to replace 
the teacher, for this would destroy the very 
essence of fundamental education which draws 
sustenance and strength from the living and real 
experience of the village educator. 

Several speakers stressed the need to concen- 
trate attention on the rdle of simple and cheap 
aids, often made locally, which are the main 
instruments for carrying through the programme 
in small and poor coimtries. In these regions, 
it is futile to think of making or using elaborate 
mechanical aids like films, unless the govern- 
ments realize what is involved and are prepared 
to make enough money available. The same 
point was also stressed in reference to larger 
coimtries where developed film techniques tended 
to dominate the visual media programme. Here, 
it was necessary to build up the initiative of the 
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social worker or educator in the field who was 
increasingly being reduced to the status of a robot 
in charge of equipment and thus was in danger of 
losing the capacity to act as a "stimulant". For 
this reason he should be thoroughly trained in the 
proper selection and use of the aids, and particu- 
larly in discussion techniques to be used after the 
presentation. 

Linked to this was the suggestion that the rdle 
of audio-visual media should be considered under 
two headings - national and locaL The require- 
ments at these two levels, although complementary, 
are distinct. The fear was expressed that if this 
was not done, there would be a tendency to permit 
attitudes at the more influential national level to 
dictate work at the local level. However, parti- 
cipants from smaller countries were of the opinion 
that this problem applied only to larger nations 
embracing a variety of cultures. All were agreed 
that, generally speaking, the fault in practice was 
not with the media, but in the selection. Only 
planning, i. e. careful study and research, at the 
national level, based on a willingness to consider 
sympathetically the needs of the field worker, 
could reinforce and make more effective the r61e 
of audio-visual aids in fundamental education and 
community development. 

The opinions expressed by Mr. Fred Wale 
(Fundamental and Adult Education Bulletin, 1957, 
No. 4) were pertinent to the discussion: "Just as 

a literacy programme or the effort to bring pure 
water to a community is not an end in itself, but 
an opportunity that serves a greater purpose, so 
audio-visual products are not programmes in 
themselves. Often this is not clearly understood. 
The professional or technician who earns his bread 
and butter in the medium sometimes befogs the 
issue. He wants it to be the goal, rather than the 
servant of the goal, and he resents being placed in 
what he considers a secondary position. Of course, 
the medium is not secondary, but equally it is not 
primary. It is complementary to the educational 
force that is stirring like yeast in the body of the 
commiinity. Inspired production and the use of 
audio-visual materials can stimulate and further 
arouse this educational force. This is the great 
challenge for the medium and for those who pro- 
duce it. Audio-visual materials, if they are 
going to reach into the heart of the problem, must 
challenge the forces that lie as obstacles in the 
path of fulfilment. In a dependent society (where 
for generations there has been little or no question 
of the r61e of the majority . . . timid, self- negating, 
waiting. . . and no question of the rdle of the leader 
. . . the man who solves every problem. . . ) the 
audio-visual materials we produce if they are to 
be effective, must dramatize the timid man, the 
man who though proud and generous in the quiet 
dignity of his rural setting, has yet to be aroused 
to the full force of his collective power. He 
must be helped to understand the difference bet- 
ween planning for a people and the people doing 
the planning. . . " These ideas, it was felt, would 



reduce the danger of using audio-visual media in 
a way which might hinder the full participation of 
the people in the drive to bring entire nations out 
of the backwardness of centuries. For this 
reason, the criterion of the Messina Seminar 
which reads: "Films must not offend the beliefs 
and customs of the group" , was criticized as being 
negative. It was proposed that this should be 
amended to read more positively: "Audio-visual 
media should be directly related to cultural prac- 
tices in the region". Then only would field 
workers be able to release thinking and action on 
certain beliefs and customs which hinder progress 
and general well-being. 

In discussing the visual aids which can be used, 
the general opinion of participants was that where- 
as television would take many years to "arrive" in 
South and East Asia, dramatic forms like village 
plays, puppetry, shadov' plays and a host of other 
similar traditional means of expression should be 
used as fully as possible. They should no longer 
be neglected, for they have proved effective where- 
ever they have been used. The participants were 
also of the opinion that account should be taken of 
the widespread impact that entertainment feature 
films were having on culture patterns and seek ways 
of using them for the general good. Reference was 
also made to radio, which was fast becoming an 
important auditory aid in the countries of South and 
East Asia. 

The Seminar agreed that the rdle of audio- 
visual media had increased to such an extent that 
considerable overlapping with other agencies was 
now taking place. This trend was likely to in- 
crease in the coming years. It was therefore 
necessary to devise a method of minimising the 
duplication of effort, removing bottlenecks in the 
flow of material, and facilitating commimication 
between governments and village commimities. 

It was emphasized that audio-visual programmes 
for fundamental education and community develop- 
ment should be closely integrated with overall 
national planning. This would call for real and 
close co-operation between the several ministries 
concerned to increase and extend the usefulness 
of visual media in the spiritual, cultural revival 
of nations, it would be necessary to establish 
regular two-way commimication between village 
level workers or educators and the production 
centres, whether national or regional. Partici- 
pants we re of the unanimous opinion that the 
village-level worker or educator must be trained 
and organized as the foundation of the programme, 
and that all programmes must be developed from 
the bottom upwards and not imposed by bureau- 
cratic fiat. Unless this was established and 
accepted as a fundamental concept, it was felt 
that the energizing and dynamic rdle of audio- 
visual media in fundamental education and 
community development would be nullified and 
stifled by the overpowering influence of admini- 
strators who had little contact with the living 
realities of the village communities. 
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Ill - GENERAL REQUIREMENTS OF VISUAL AIDS SERVICES 



This subject was placed at the beginning of the 
Seminar because it was generally felt that efforts 
so far have often been too scattered and that the 
time has come for an integrated approach to more 
ambitious projects, leading up to the formation of 
visual aids centres capable of meeting require- 
ments on a national or regional scale. This 
would also imply the replacement of more or less 
amateur projects by professional ones. 

A comparable development is taking place with 
regard to the use of visual media in schools in 
Europe and North America where there is an in- 
creasing demand for high quality materials techni- 
cally comparable with those produced by the 
commercial mass media enterprises. With the 
rapid development of suc'^ media all over the 
world it seems probable that events will take a. 
similar course in other continents. 

Mr. Norman Spurr, Uviesco specialist in Ghana, 
introduced the subject. He began by saying that 
if it is agreed that in the field of fundamental edu- 
cation and community development those in actual 
contact with the people are the final instruments 
of policy, the arbiters of success or failure, then 
it must follow that all organization of visual aids 
must be geared to their needs, in order to make 
the adds, and the users of them, fully effective. 
Unless organization is based on the realities of 
the situation, whether these be material or human, 
there is a grave danger that the only achievement 
will be a paper one - a victory for bureaucracy 
and a defeat for human relationships. 

Visual aids services, Mr. Spurr pointed out, 
are very vulnerable to organizational myopia for 
the reason that all but the most simple aids are 
made for the field worker and not by him. Few 
field workers are competent artists or skilled 
film-makers, but such workers need graphic and 
photographic aids, and for these they must rely on 
others. If the line of commvmication is a tenuous 
one between user and maker, then the tendency is 
for the visual aids to be made according to official 
dictates and, for that reason, to be, more often 
than not, out of touch with the real situation. This 
places the field worker in a dilemma. Should he 
use what he is given, knowing it to be inadequate 
or even clearly unsuitable, or should he reject it 
altogether? In many cases the situation can be 
compared with that of a driver of an expensive 
automobile travelling to his destination with his 
engine missing on one cylinder. He may get 
there in the end, but at what a waste of the true 
potentialities of the vehicle he drives! 

Elaborating this point, Mr. Spurr declared that 
if one of the most treasured tenets of community 
development is to take account of the needs 
actually experienced in the community itself, there 
wasi all the more reason to apply this principle 
\rhe'n dealing with community development staff. 



He suggested therefore that the first requirement 
of a good visual aids services organization is to 
see that there is a clear line of communication 
between the field worker and those producing the 
visual materials. Production and exhibition are 
merely opposite sides of the same coin, the one 
assisting the other. 

Speaking of the various kinds of visual aids - 
the projected aids such as films, filmstrips and 
film slides, and the non-projected aids such as 
photographs, flashcards, flannelgraphs , exhibits, 
models, puppets, drama and blackboards - 
Mr. Spurr referred to the special problems of 
transporting, maintaining and servicing projec- 
tion equipment, which restricted their use in the 
field. The non-projected aids were popular 
because they were portable, inexpensive to pro- 
duce and did not require much technical skill to 
handle. The organizers of visual aids services 
should therefore recognize the fact that if visual 
aids are to play their allotted part, they must be 
easily available. Failure in this respect demora- 
lizes the field worker. Good organization will 
keep the user fully informed about the types of 
media available. Good organization will see to 
it that the visual material is sent out in good 
condition, that films with written commentaries 
arrive with the commentaries in the tins, that 
posters are not torn, that flannelgraphs have 
flannel on the back of the pictures, that material 
is sent to the right destination - and in time ! 

Mr. Spurr then went on to deal with an expen- 
sive technical aid like 16 mm. film, which is now 
readily available and which commands a wide 
audience even in the most unexpected places. 

Where populations are illiterate and the printed 
word cannot be exploited, projected aids 
(particularly films) are most effective, but such 
services are difficult to organize. Ways and 
means must be found of making the most profit- 
able and rational use of this medium, for today 
there is almost an over -abundance of good films 
available from commercial, educational and 
government sources. 

In a number of countries it is possible to 
borrow films, filmstrips, etc. from the embassies 
or information centres of various foreign countries. 
The problem, however, is one of sending films 
from country to country, unless the same language 
is spoken in both; either new commentaries must 
be provided or the originals must be "dubbed”. 

The striped film has been used with considerable 
success. An effective visual aids service cannot 
afford to overlook the necessity for providing 
suitable machinery for the purchase and adapta- 
tion of foreign films for use in fundamental educa- 
tion work. 

Mr. Spurr went on to say that the very essence 
of fundamental education and commimity 
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development is in its contact with every phase of 
the life of the community with which it deals, and 
this means, or should mean, that all other spec- 
ialist agencies which work with the people concerned, 
should co-operate closely with one another and with 
fundamental education. Agriculture, health, 
animal husbandry, rural housing and rural educa- 
tion all have a claim on the attention of the same 
set of people. In this situation even the formal 
educationalist and the fundamental educationalist 
do not always appreciate each other's fimction or 
point of view. One of the essential points in 
organizing an efficient visual aids service for 
community development is to see that the service 
is properly integrated with the work of other 
agencies working in the area. 

In assessing the progress made in audio-visual 
media, Mr. Spurr referred to the startling changes 
which have taken place since the beginning of this 
century. Newspapers appear in the morning, at 
noon, and as evening editions. There are radio 
programmes roimd the clock, film theatres round 
the corner, and the world in one's home on a 
television screen. In every sphere there has been 
technical change and technical improvement. 

More people are experiencing and appreciating the 
impact of high quality material than ever before, 
and are becoming more critical of the older, more 
primitive forms. If this is true in the more 
devel3ped countries, what is happening in those 
areas where fundamental education and community 
development touch life at a more undeveloped 
level? Is the same process taking place? Will 
it take place? Is it true to say that on the whole 
visu£d materials for fundamental education are of 
a lower quality than similar materials in other 
fields, and if so what is the reason? Is it only a 
matter of hard cash, or is it due to an attitude of 
mind? Without doubt, as transport facilities 
increase and the villager is able to visit urban 
areas much more often, he is going to be subjected 
to the influence of more sophisticated material than 
that with which he has been familiar. When will 
his critical faculty be aroused; and if it is aroused, 
will notice have to be taken of it? 

Raising these questions and pointing to the fact 
that there is already an increasing penetration into 
rural areas of technically superior commercial 
media, Mr. Spurr declared that the challenge of 
such media is basically a challenge for attention. 

Can this be met by putting the visual material used 
for fundamental education on a similar professional 
basis? Is the battle for attention being lost because 
we do not employ men who can write compulsively? 
Are the graphic arts missing their mark because 
the artists are not good enough? Is it time to let 
the professional take over no matter what the cost? 

Finally, Mr. Spurr spoke of the need to establish 
a visual aids centre as part of the fundamental 
education and community development programme. 
One of the first problems would be to decide 
whether to centralize or decentralize the service. 
Centralization can lead to a certain loss of 



initiative at the circumference, but decentraliza- 
tion can lead to lack of co-ordination and duplica 
tion of effort. 

The subject was then put before the Seminar 
for discussion. 



DISCUSSION: 

The crux of the issue was whether, in view of the 
increasing scope of the visual media and the 
growing demand for high quality materials techni- 
cally comparable with those produced by commer- 
cial mass media enterprises, the old^type organi- 
zation of one-man visual aids imits attached to a 
particular project should develop into a fully- 
equipped visual aids centre with co-ordinating and 
distributing fimctions. The participants in the 
Seminar had already agreed that if "those in 
actual contact with the people are the final instru- 
ments of policy - the arbiters of success or 
failure - then it must follow that all organization 
of visual aids must be geared to their needs in 
order to make the aids, and the users of them, 
fully effective". This naturally implied that the 
producer or maker of visual aids is the servant of 
the user and, through him, of the 'bonsumer". 
Where the user is also the maker of the aids - 
which may be the case at village level - the prob- 
lem is solved at the source, provided the user has 
adequate training in preparing the aids he wishes 
to use; but where this is not so, the situation is 
full of difficulties and impediments - and these 
increase if commercial enterprise, which is not 
subject to the same disciplines as the worker in 
the field, offers to assist in the job of producing 
materials. This is more particularly applicable 
to the larger countries where conditions vary 
widely from place to place and where distances 
between producers and users of materials are 
great, although it may also be applicable to some 
small countries as well. The suggestion was 
offered by some that the producer and his creative 
unit should gain experience in the field before 
preparing the aids. This, however, is not always 
practicable, particularly if the scale of production 
is large and a number of makers are involved. It 
was agreed however, that in order to establish 
healthy and regular two-way communication, the 
field worker or educator would have to act as a 
link between the producer and consumer of visual 
aids. 

This in turn would mean that the field worker or 
educator would have to be adequately trained to 
act as the link between producer and consumer. 
For various reasons, many workers at present in the 
field are not equal to this task. Most of them 
have entered the service as educators without 
proper preparation. In the absence of encourage- 
ment to adapt and develop their own aids and 
materials, they often tend to accept just whatever 
is sent. Moreover, the local worker is seldom 
made to feel that he is the master of a visual aids 
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programme with power to condition or command 
its development. Unless he is trained and 
equipped and made to feel that his initiative will 
be respected and rewarded, there is every likeli- 
hood that the programme will fall short of its full 
possibilities. 

At this point, the question was raised as to how 
a greater degree of professionalism was to be 
achieved in the organization of visual aids services. 
Several speakers feared the professionalized 
approach which, they thought, would kill local 
initiative, originality and creativity - the assump- 
tion being that the preparation of materials would 
thus be handed over to technically qualified men 
who might impose their ideas and attitudes on 
those who, though they could not be described as 
"professionals", were more closely linked to the 
people. It was then pointed out that the word 
"professional" in the context of the discussion 
was intended to refer to the quality of work and 
the part of both producer and user. In other 
words, both the maker of visual aids and the 
field worker or educator should be competent, 
trained in the required skills and adequately 
equipped. With this view there was general 
agreement. Participants, however, were of the 
opinion that while educators could be trained to 
use the sample visual aids more effectively and 
to devise new ones, the organization of services 
as such would still require specialist personnel 
to handle the more complicated technical aids. 

Closely connected with this aspect of organiza- 
tion is the problem of whether development should 
be decentralized or centralized. The general 
opinion was that certain aids are better produced 
from a centralized point and others are more 
effective if worked out locally. Some, like films, 
cannot easily be decentralized in view of cost and 
other considerations. Each country would, of 
course, base its decisions on its own particular 
requirements and resources; but the general 



opinion was that every step taken to integrate over- 
lapping and isolated programmes would more than 
repay the effort. 

The Seminar had then to consider whether or not 
the time had come for fimdamental education and 
community development in each country to have 
its own well-planned visual aids centre. Would 
not these centres help train the field workers and 
strengthen the links between the makers and users 
of visual media? Cou Id greater competence or 
professionalism be attained by any other form of 
organization? It was pointed out that these centres, 
like the Une&co Regional Centres already existing 
in Mexico and Egypt, would not only train field 
workers in the production and use of visual 
materials, but would also lay the foundation for 
future training. These centres would act as 
important clearing-houses of techniques, would 
develop research, and would not only link the 
producer with the user in a single country, but 
would also establish fruitful contact with work 
done in other lands. They would help the exchange 
of information and techniques, assist in planning 
national programmes and bridge the gaps between 
various sectors of governmental activity. In 
other words, they would be so organized as to 
reflect the needs actually experienced in the 
village communities. The Seminar approved the 
basic idea, making it clear that the setting up of 
visual aids centres for fimdamental education and 
community development would necessarily vary 
from country to country according to local 
resources and needs, and at the same time point- 
ing out that the mere setting up of centres did not 
solve the problem of the lack of understanding of 
the value of such centres at top level in all 
government departments. Whatever decision was 
made the important point was to see that visual 
aids services were integrated with other agencies 
working in the villages. 



IV - ORGANIZATION OF PRODUCTION 



Mr. Graham Crabtree, Unesco audio-visual aids 
adviser in Indonesia prefaced his lecture on the 
need to establish visual aids training- cum-produc- 
tion centres by remarking that the sponsors or 
governments concerned never understand what is 
involved in organizing production for an effective 
audio-visual programme which treats the educator 
or worker in the field as the key man, has faith in 
him, and backs him up. Basing his views on 
his personal experience in Indonesia, he proceeded 
to outline the practical aspects of the matter. 

Dealing initially with the question of premises, 
Mr. Crabtree proposed a programme in three 
stages. He illustrated this by projections of 



three charts showing the lay-out at each stage 
(see plates 1, 2 and 3). The three slides showed: 

(1) The minimum facilities required for produc- 
tion. 

(2) An expansion and improvement of facilities. 

(3) A greater expansion of facilities to make the 
project more or less self-sufficient. 

Slide l ! This plan was certainly not offered as 
infallible nor as a criterion for organizing 
production centres for visual aids, said Mr. 
Crabtree. It was his interpretation of the 
organizational problem based on experience he 
had had in working in Unesco AVA projects, 
government and commercial film production 
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studios art and printing concerns. It was 
intended as a starting point for discussion. 
ADMINISTRATION/PLANNING: The plan starts 
with Administration and Planning - Administration 
referring to director, assistants and office staff; 
Planning referring to duties of director, assis- 
tants, heads of departments or sections in deter- 
mining the programme of production. 

LIBRARY: A first consideration should be 
library facilities , in particular books for training 
and research purposes, as well as films, film- 
strips, slides and visual materials which would 
be of immediate value in training and in production. 
Judging by experience in Indonesia it would be 
difficult to stress too highly the importance of a 
well organized and well equipped library. 

"Distribution" in Slide One has reference to the 
films, strips, slides, etc. which in the early 
stages may be gathered from outside sources and 
may be required in the various working areas. 
"Research" refers to planning details and require- 
ments in each production. 

TRAINING ROOM: Facilities for lecturing and 
demonstration are required and this room may be 
one which can be used for film screenings as well. 
Provision must be made for "blocking out" this room. 

GRAPHICS: A work area for graphics designers 
is the next consideration. This area must in the 
first stage not only be large enough for the art 
staff but also for storage of graphics materials 
and paper supplies; it must have space for cutting 
tables, light-panel, type-setting, exhibit and 
display work. 

REPRODUCTION; Facilities for reproduction 
must be planned adjacent to the Graphics Depart- 
ment, for these two groups work hand in hand. 
"Reproduction" is shown in two sections - one 
for the printing of visual materials such as 
connected picture sheets, posters, charts by 
silkscreen printing methods (in the first stage by 
hand-operated methods) - the second section for 
the printing of informational and instructional 
materials by duplicators and a small offset 
machine. The latter requires facilities for 
production of plates: a small work area as part 
of this reproduction section. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC LAB. AND FILM 

PRODUCTION: These two must be considered 

together, as their functions are closely allied. 

The photo lab. is organized here for all processing 
and printing work in relation to stills, filmstrips, 
slides. Two sections are shown for the copying 
work - one for filmstrips, which requires its own 
small area; and a second for copying, charts, 
maps, illustrations, text panels, required for the 
offset printing and for the production of project- 
able and non-projectable aids. 

In the production of 16 mm films it is necessary 
to investigate local services and perhaps go 
through a trial period in using these to determine 
their exact worth to the planned programme. 

This calls therefore for a section organized in 
a conservative way with equipment and facilities 



to do all work in 16 mm production with the 
exception of processing, printing, and sound 
recording. This could of course only be success- 
ful if adequate services were available within a 
reasonable distance of the centre. 

Titling, text frames, animation, illustrations, 
special effects, models, required in the produc- 
tions will be done by the Graphics Section. 

WORKSHOPS: As there is a constant need for 
the construction in wood and metal of equipment 
required in the regular programme of work, a 
we 11- organ! zed wood and metal workshop is 
recommended. For the making of bulletin 
boards, frames for flip-over charts, special 
light-panels for hand-drawn filmstrip work, and 
all the other items required, a workshop is 
essential, said Mr. Crabtree. Attached to this 
section is Maintenance , which handles the servic- 
ing of working equipment in the Centre. 

PROJECTION EQUIPMENT DISTRIBUTION: 

The handling of projection equipment has been 
shown in the chart as a separate unit or section, 
but could in the early stages of the project be 
incorporated into the Library organization, or 
possibly the "Maintenance" part of Workshops. 
Wherever it is placed there must be some super- 
vision of the equipment in its use outside the centre. 
This is particularly true when one or two motion- 
picture projectors and slide projectors must be 
shared amongst a number of field working parties. 

POWER AND WATER SUPPLIES AND 

TRANSPORTATION: These are facilities 

which must be given special thought in the initial 
planning of the production organization. An 
adequate power and water supply is vital. The 
location of the centre may present problems of 
both water and power demanding the procurement 
of a generator for servicing the whole centre or 
providing additional power. It may mean the 
sinking of a deep well and the pumping of water 
into storage tanks to carry over each day!s 
operation. As for transporation, if it is not 
given sufficient attention, it can have a serious 
effect on the work programme. The heaviest 
strain on the centre's transportation resources 
will come from the field teams, the film produc- 
tion and photo section, the library and the graphics 
section, probably in that order. These facilities 
must be budgeted for in early planning for they 
are items which could eat up a large proportion 
of the establishing funds. 

In each of these departments office facilities 
and storage facilities must be incorporated into 
the unit work area. 

Slide 2 ; The expansion involved in the second 
phase of the plan was described by Mr. Crabtree 
as follows: 

STORAGE: This slide shows that a separation 
of the Storage facilities from each unit has taken 
place. Because of lack of working area and the 
need to conserve space for production activities 
it is not always possible to have special storage, 
but it is desirable, said Mr. Crabtree. He 
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mentioned that unit heads were responsible for 
keeping an inventory and keeping up with supplies 
but because of the pressure of work this was a 
matter easily put aside, resulting in inconveniences 
at later dates. With a separate unit for storage, 
responsible for recording and purchasing, petty 
hindrances to production could be avoided. 

RESEARCH: Research is now shown as separa- 
ted from the library facilities, because there 
will be a greater volume of work as the centre 
settles down to active production. 

TYPE SETTING: As output increases, separate 
facilities for type setting will improve the system 
of production. There will be an increasing 
demand for setting text panels for both non- 
projectable and projectable productions. 

REPRODUCTION: Incorporated into the facili- 
ties for printing visual materials is the provision 
of semi-automatic silkscreen presses which will 
enable the centre to produce larger work with 
greater ease. 

FILM PRODUCTION: At this stage, it may be 
found desirable if not imperative, to expand the 
facilities of the photo- lab to include processing 
and printing equipment. This should not be a 
great strain on the organization if the possibilities 
of this requirement are foreseen in the original 
planning of the photographic section. Working 
conditions in this section can be greatly improved 
by providing special editing rooms. 

Slide 3: TRAINING: In the third stage of the plan 
which indicates full expansion , there is provision 
for the addition of one or two rooms for training 
purposes. This will be determined by the number 
of trainees in the centre and the manner in which 
production training is handled with the normal 
work programme. 

LIBRARY: a further expansion of the library 
facilities provides special organization for the 
library of films, slides, filmstrips, non-projectable 
aids, and distribution organization for these. It 
can now be assumed that production within the 
centre has been under way for some time and that 
because of the volume of production it is desirable 
to separate this service from the book library. 

MOBILE VANS: Mobile vans are now connected 

with the library organization. Transportation 
facilities should be expanded along with the entire 
fundamental education programme to provide a 
more effective system. 

EXHIBITS AND DISPLAY: Graphics production 
facilities are further expanded to separate the 
work of exhibits and display from designing. 

REPRODUCTION: An addition to the reproduc- 
tion section could be an automatic silkscreen 
press if the quantity of production required is 
more than can conveniently be handled by the 
hand-operated and semi-automatic methods and 
if outside services for this mass production are 
not available or cannot be used. 

It must be remembered however that increase 
in reproduction facilities also increases the 
problem of supply of materials. 



An alternative to the automatic silkscreen 
printing might be an expansion of the offset 
printing by purchasing a large offset press to 
print chart size sheets. If this were done the 
plate-making facilities would have to be enlarged 
to accommodate a large copy camera, etchers, 
printing frames, etc. 

FILM PRODUCTION: If no services are 

available for the production of films or if those 
available are unusable because of poor quality 
of production, the inclusion of facilities for 
recording (tape and disc) must be made. This 
work area could also meet the periodic need for 
a shooting stage. A small work area for title 
shooting, special effects work and possibly 
simple animation shooting may be desirable - 
this being determined by the size of the original 
work area provided and its organization. 

MAINTENANCE: With an increase in produc- 

tion it will no doubt be necessary to expand the 
maintenance section not only in equipment but 
also in staff. There should be a regular system 
of checking machines and servicing them as they 
are pressed into greater use. 

Mr. Crabtree then pointed out some of the 
more obvious requirements which need to be kept 
in mind during the construction of the centre: 

The lecture, demonstration and preview room 
should have "blacking out" facilities, storage 
facilities, display areas and chalkboard for 
demonstration work. If this centre is respon- 
sible for a major training programme in 
addition to production, and the training of 
personnel for that production, the area required 
for trainees would be 96 square metres. This 
area is enough for the above requisites and for 
work tables for 16 students. 

Graphics should have good lighting, preferably a 
north light (in the northern hemisphere). 

Artists do not require a large working area 
but enough room to move about comfortably. 

32 square metres will accommodate 4 artists 
and the equipment they require. Exhibits and 
displays will require a 24 square metre area, 
which should be separated from the ariists' 
working room. 16 square metres will house 
the type-setting unit in its final stage. 

The reproduction unit for silkscreen offset and 
duplicators in the initial stage should be pro- 
vided with 66 square metres of working space. 
The area required for the photo- lab will be 
determined by the type of training programme. 
The darkroom of 80 square metres has been 
designed principally for production. In addition 
to a staff of 6 it could accommodate 4 trainees 
and with reorganization 8 trainees. This 
section must have a good water and power 
supply, ventilation system, development and 
film loading booths within the lab, and system- 
atic layout of equipment to expedite production 
and training work. The area required for 
copying cameras is 20 square metres. To 
house film production equipment, editing 
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facilities, work desks, etc. , a minimum of 40 
square metres is suggested to begin with. 
Recording rooms must have special construc- 
tion for sound recording work. Editing, anima- 
tion and special effects work require approxi- 
mately 60 square metres. 

Continuing, Mr. Crabtree suggested that partici- 
pants should express their opinions on the basic 
requirements for each division of audio-visual aids 
production and draw up a concise guide for 
workers in this field. The quantity and quality 
of equipment now available is quite staggering, 
he said, but from his own experience he was 
against recommending equipment which might be 
unknown even if it were less expensive than fami- 
liar equipment already in use. Equipment that 
"looked good" but turned out to be quite unsatis- 
factory caused additional problems for the 
production programme. It was therefore 
extremely important that serious thought should 
be given to the selection of the tools with which 
to do the job. 

The following points might be mentioned in 
particular: 

In graphics work there is no substitute for good 
quality working tools and materials. A few 
good brushes, good quality tempera paint, 
quality paper, etc. save a lot of trouble and 
keep artists in a good frame of mind. 

Lettering, drawing up text panels and titling are 
time-consuming jobs and today, with the 
number of fine type faces available, this work 
can usually be done by type-setting. If 
production is on a large scale, it is worth 
considering setting up a hot-press unit with a 
selection of type faces or at least a set of fonts 
and a small hand proving press. In this 
connexion, it may be noted that rubber-faced 
type helps to save a lot of time when working in 
the Roman alphabet. 

The display and exhibit unit should have its own 
set of tools. Sharing tools can cause a great 
deal of inconvenience. 

The semi-automatic silkscreen press or one-man 
squeegee is a great improvement over the slide 
system. It is big enough for the production of 
charts and large posters. The automatic silk- 
screen press should only be considered when 
thousands of copies have to be printed. 

The small offset press, which costs approximately 
£4000, means speed and quantity production at 
reasonable cost. Again, this should only be 
included if production is planned on a national 
scale. 

In the photo lab, the use of a "home-made" film- 
strip printer can prove most useful. This is 
a contact printer which prints the entire strip 
in one exposure. 

There are many good copy cameras for filmstrip 
work and cameras for stills work available. 
Selection should naturally be determined by 
individual preferences and experience. This 
also applies to the selection of equipment for 



film production - including editing equipment, 
recording equipment projectors, screens, 
generating equipment and lighting facilities. 
Dealing with the question of staff, Mr. Crabtree 
emphasized the absolute necessity of getting 
competent personnel; this would depend largely 
on the progressiveness of the educational system 
as a whole and the availability of persons with 
knowledge of this particular work. Standards 
must be set high, even if they have to be reduced 
a little when the actual selection takes place. 

The number of specialists to be recruited will 
depend on the scale of the project. The Director 
should be an "all-roimd" man with vision and a 
soimd imderstanding of all aspects of visual aids 
work. He must be a trained educationist. The 
two departments of graphics and photography 
should be headed by specialists, the graphics 
man in the early stages of the project doubling 
as director of both the designing and printing 
establishments, and the photographer directing 
film production and the laboratory. As personnel 
is trained, each department should be assigned a 
director. With experience, each person 
gradually finds his niche. 

Mr. Crabtree then went on to discuss training 
which, he said, must not only take technical 
know-how into account, but also relate this know- 
how to the psychological aspects of the work. It 
must follow a logical pattern including not only 
the step-by-step procedures in each type of 
production but also the relationship of one 
department to the other. A suggested outline 
syllabus for a training centre was as follows: 

1. Introduction: history, objectives. 

2. Types of aids: classification. 

3. Using teaching aids: introduction. 

4. General graphics training course (non- 
projectable aids). 

5. Production of teaching aids (projectable aids, 
but not including film production). 

6. Practical experience in using aids. 

7. Equipment: types, operation, servicing. 

8. Application of teaching aids (how to organize 
visual aids programmes). 

All training, Mr. Crabtree reiterated, should be 
closely linked to objectives, and these should be 
outlined at the beginning of the programme. 
Periodic lectures, practical demonstrations of 
the use of materials, discussion and evaluation 
would be a regular part of the training session. 
Because most trainees have little knowledge of 
art and little drawing ability, the introduction of 
a general graphics training course was strongly 
recommended. This course should follow a 
strict pattern: first, testing of students' powers 
of perception for the purposes of visual repre- 
sentation and of their ability in handling artistic 
tools: next, instruction in lettering, using ruling 
pen and compass, perspective, shading, using 
colour, pencil, ink, tempera; then layout and 
design, enlarging, reducing and so on. The 
principle should be to instil in the trainee's 
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mind the necessity of a direct and simple approach 
to visualization and to dispel his fear of attempt- 
ing to put his ideas into visual form because of his 
lack of technical knowledge and skill. 

When he goes on to the work of production, the 
trainee must understand methods of planning and 
the relationship of director to field worker to 
producer, before studying the actual techniques 
of production. The "unit" system was suggested, 
whereby a number of trainees are assigned to one 
project where they jointly plan and do research 
under the supervision of the director of the centre 
and the department heads. Work is followed 
through to final production. This type of train- 
ing requires thoughtful planning but allows of 
more control than individual project work. 

Groups of four to six persons can be organized in 
this way. As the trainees become more profici- 
ent this system is abandoned and individual 
assignments are given. 

Mr. Crabtree suggested that the training of 
ordinary staff and of specialists should both be 
handled at the same time , the staff taking part in 
all demonstrations and lecture work and receiving 
their technical training from their department 
heads in job assignments. Arrangements should 
also be made to give advanced training to the 
most competent staff members and students, 
through fellowships or appointments to special 
organizations within the country. This is part 
of the planning necessary for the future expansion 
of the centre's activities. 

Referring in passing to th<> general organiza- 
tion of a film school, Mr. Crabtree presented a 
basic plan for the consideration of the Seminar: 

1. Planning 

Objectives, budgets, film style and make-up, 
use of outside services, production contacts, 
etc. 

2. Research and Scripting 

Research methods and procedures, script 
structure, style, treatment. 

3. Direction 

Co-ordinating of film production requirements, 
shooting, titling, special offsets, etc., direc- 
tion of photography, actors, recording etc. 

4. Photography 

Exterior and interior shooting, titling, 
special effects work, animation, etc. 

5. Editing 

Methods, techniques. 

6. Sound 

Synchronized and non- synchronized sound 
and speech, music, editing, re-recording. 

7. Processing and Printing 
Methods, techniques, etc. 

In all branches emphasis should be placed on the 
need for imagination and ingenuity in producing 
aids, the realization that ambitions must be 
governed by practical possibilities and that 
content is more important than quality if the visual 
media is to be effective and of value to the 
educational programme. 



Continuing, Mr. Crabtree said that the success- 
ful operation of a visual media production centre 
depends on a sound planning and administration 
system. On the administrative side, it is 
imperative that government or sponsoring direc- 
tors should fully understand the objectives in 
relation to the organization (a process which is 
never ending) and operation of the centre and 
appreciate the complexities and problems in the 
production of visual media. The success of the 
project will depend very largely on the promotion 
of favourable relations between sponsors and 
administrators. The Director of the centre is 
in the same way responsible for unity of thinking 
and action within the centre itself: and this can 
only be achieved if he maintains a vital and 
sincere interest in all the details of production 
and related matters - by such means as regular 
staff meetings. The planning of production is 
directed to the immediate needs of educational 
work. Researchers study the subject for 
production and discuss all aspects of it with the 
department heads and with the production 
personnel who are to handle the work. The head 
of the department thereafter takes control but is 
in constant touch with the researcher or sponsor 
of the project. The department head should 
never become simply a figure-head. 

In conclusion, Mr. Crabtree dealt with the 
question of budgets. He suggested five require- 
ments which might be used as a guide, due allow- 
ance being made for local conditions. 

1. Estimation of establishing costs: includes 
equipment materials, construction of divisional 
areas in building and special items, furniture, 
etc. Additions to this would be building con- 
struction costs or rental and staff costs in the 
case of non-governmental organizations. 

2. Estimation of operational costs ; materials, 
construction work, maintenance costs, trans- 
portation, medical expenditures. 

3. Understanding of government finance system ? 
procurement of funds and payment. 

4. Control of budget; careful consideration of 
requirements, planning priority purchases, 
an effective inventory system. 

5. Estimating budget requirements for future 
plans and expansion of the centre; assessment 
of expansion of production and training facili- 
ties, additional equipment, materials, staff 
and working quarters required. 



DISCUSSION; 

Some participants, while warmly welcoming the 
proposals advanced for setting up a visual aids 
centre, were worried by what they felt might be 
an over-elaborate project. Even the first stage 
appeared to be beyond the resources of certain 
countries. It was pointed out that while the 
scheme would have to be adjusted according to 
local conditions, it represented in fact the barest 
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minimum required to ensure the establishment 
of an efficient centre for fimdamental education 
and community development. The three- stage 
approach has the advantage of allowing a country 
to assess its requirements and act accordingly, 
moving to the second and third stages only when 
programme and activities demanded this expan- 
sion. The main point brought out in the paper 
was that the organization of any production and 
training centre should be based on needs actually 
experienced in the field. Because the field 
worker or teacher is in the final analysis the key 
man in fundamental education and community 
development programme, all organization should 
be planned in accordance with his needs. This 
means that the organization of facilities for 
training teachers in all aspects of audio-visual 
aids work, and the organization of a production 
centre as a service to teachers, is in fact 
"backing up" the training programme. The centre 
proposed would function on a national level and 
would inspire the setting up of similar but smaller 
centres if the area to be covered were too large 
for a single national centre. It was emphasized 
that the flexible approach of phased development 
was a prime necessity in planning. 

The suggestion that perhaps in underdeveloped 
countries it would be better to postpone the organi- 
zing of such a centre and to concentrate on persuad- 
ing existing teacher-training institutes to open 
audio-visual sections was ruled out as impractical 
and not conducive to the preparation of adequately 
equipped village -level workers or educators since 
their specific interests would tend to be over- 
whelmed. Again, participants emphasized that 
the purpose of the ^dsual aids centre should be 
not only to train educators but also to do research 
which would assist the worker in the field and 
make him more effective as a link between the 
producer of aids and the consumer. No teacher- 
training institute could possibly fulfil this fimction. 
In the countries of South and East Asia there was 
a considerable lag in this respect, because many 
governments still considered this work relatively 
unimportant. The establishing of such a centre, 
it was pointed out , would also xnake it possible to 
popularize the idea that education at every level - 
primary, secondary, high school and college - 
should make use of audio visual media. 

Special stress was laid on the need for these 
centres to do follow-up work and evaluation. It 



was tentatively suggested that this work might be 
entrusted to a social scientist working in close 
co-operation with educators in the field. The 
latter, having been trained in the centre in the 
effective use of aids, would have much to contri- 
bute and would not be in the position of some of 
the earlier-type educators who could easily be 
made to submit to administrative dictates from 
audio-visual centres which were not really a 
part of the fundamental education and community 
development programme. Under the new system, 
it was felt, the educators in the field would 
receive recognition for their work and might be 
encouraged to start smaller local units for visual 
aids, an activity which would certainly reinforce 
the research co-ordination and training at a 
national visual aids centre. 

The Seminar was unanimous in urging Unesco 
to recommend strongly to the governments con- 
cerned that no visual aids project be launched 
without prior research, study and understanding 
of what was required to ensure success: that all 
organization should stem from the field teacher; 
that objectives on a provincial or national scale 
should be clearly defined: that well-trained 
teachers should be available to implement these 
objectives: and that visual aids training and 
production centres should be designed to fulfil 
training and production requirements of the 
fundamental education and community develop- 
ment programme. In addition, steps should be 
taken to educate the sponsors - that is , the 
governments - to adopt positive attitudes: to have 
faith in the educator in ^e field: to back him up 
as the key man whose needs cannot be shelved; 
and to give encouragement and a free hand to the 
artist who is the backbone of any visual aids 
service. In this connexion the Seminar stressed 
the fact that in any ox^anized programme, it is 
important to guard against being rushed by too 
many demands: and also that the sponsors must 
be made to realize the limits of output of a pro- 
duction organization which has to have time to 
reflect and to create. For this, both money and 
enlightened sponsorship are necessary. 

Finally, the Seminar strongly recommended 
that a concise guide on the basic requirements 
for the setting up of audio-visual aids training 
and production centres should be prepared by 
Unesco. 



V - DISTRIBUTION 



The Seminar was fortxmate in getting Mr. Charles 
W. Marshall, Asian representative of the National 
Film Board of Canada, to introduce the problems 
of distributing audio-visual aids. Mr. Marshall, 



who has had fifteen years' experience in the 
distribution and use of films and filmstrips, 
concentrated particularly on these two media, 
declaring that much of the experience gained in 
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these fields would apply to the other visual and 
auditory aids. 

To begin with, he defined the subject to be 
discussed. Distribution of audio-visual aids, 
reduced to its simplest terms, simply means 
finding new audiences for existing material, or 
finding new material for existing audiences. He 
explained that although this session was dealing 
mainly with the mechanics of distribution, as 
other sessions were dealing with evaluation and 
utilization, it was difficult to ignore completely 
the qualitative, and to confine the discussion 
entirely to the quantitative aspects of the subject. 
He suggested that some time be devoted to the 
consideration of distribution goals in relation to 
the nature of the material to be distributed. 

By distribution goals, the speaker meant the 
type of situation which confronts an organization 
such as the National Film Board of Canada, when 
it seeks to extend the distribution of its audio- 
visual products to other countries. In general 
terms the goals of such an organization can be 
simply stated as, first, to increase international 
understanding and, second, to help with any 
programmes of development for which it can 
pro'dide suitable material. But when applied to 
actual field requirements, these broad principles 
or policies require more precise definition. 

The question which first arises is that of 
language. To what extent will the value of a 
film or filmstrip increase if a version is made in 
a local language? Mr. Marshall suggested that 
in the majority of cases the answer is; little or 
none! Where visual aids depict unfamiliar cos- 
tumes, environments, conditions and practices, 
it is extremely doubtful whether a mere change 
of language will help the members of an audience 
to identify themselves with the subject. In many 
situations, where the scenes depicted do have 
some meaning in the experience of the audience 
members, it is likely that there will also be 
some familiarity with the original language of 
production if it is international in its scope. In 
setting distribution goals, therefore, it can be 
completely unrealistic to plan for mass distribu- 
tion of certain material which its nature is 
incomprehensible to the people who are to see 
and use it. 

Mr. Marshall also suggested that time might 
usefully be devoted to considering the rOle of 
visual aids in areas that are largely illiterate; 
the effectiveness of integrated programmes of 
films, filmstrips, posters and take-home picture 
leaflets in motivating people to action and in 
changing attitudes: and possible ways of exploit- 
ing the emotional impact of sound motion-pictures 
- an impact which is additional to the intellectual 
appeal that they share with other aids. 

Nor would any Seminar be complete without 
some examination of the purposeful distribution 
of films, as distinct from their random distribu- 
tion as a form of recreation. To do this, it 
would be necessary to decide whether we are 



looking for impressive statistics of showings 
and attendance, or seeking to help people improve 
their conditions of life. Perhaps we are naive 
at times in our assessment of the impressions 
that films make on the thinking of audience . 
members. It might be profitable to categorise 
films in more clearly- defined groups, particu- 
larly if the merits of commercial release through 
theatres or cinemas are to be considered. 

Another reason for keeping qualitative distribu- 
tion constantly in mind relates to the link between 
distributor and producer, for it is essential to 
Imow what is found most useful and why, what 
falls short of its objective, what succeeded and 
why, etc. 

Mr. Marshall suggested that it might be use- 
ful to examine and record the minimum physical 
requirements of any visual aids library and to go 
on from there to the make-up of more adequate 
types of libraries which not only supply requests 
for material but also actively promote its use. 
Here a distinction would have to be made between 
libraries whose objectives are defined by the 
sponsors and those which are set up to meet the 
needs of the groups tney serve. 

All distribution work has one common objective 
- to get the right aid to the right place ai the right 
time; and to do this as quickly and inexpensively 
as possible. This of course raises the question 
of the merits of centralized service,as opposed to 
decentralized service and of certain economic 
alternatives such as circuit distribution and 
shared use; for all those who have to work with 
limited budgets are constantly conscious of the 
need to develop more economical methods of 
making use of the resources available. 

Since we must constantly think both of the 
quality and quantity of distribution, it follows 
that the distribution of projected aids requires 
constant awareness of equipment, its availability 
and suitability. In self-protection, a film 
library requires assurance that the equipment on 
which its films are to be shown is in good condi- 
tion and competently operated. There is much 
to be said both for and against the standardized 
use of one particular brand of equipment, but 
whatever course is adopted the items of cost and 
dependable servicing facilities, preferably by 
the manufacturer's agency, must be given first 
consideration. 

The related questions are many. What are 
the obligations if any, of an audio-visual library 
to provide information and perhaps services in 
connexion with equipment? Since having visual 
aids but no equipment is like having ammunition 
without a gun, the availability of equipment is an 
inescapable problem. What are the merits and 
drawbacks of providing services through self- 
contained mobile units as opposed to the building 
up of resources of local equipment? There is 
also the problem of getting competent operators 
or projectionists. 

Another question which might be discussed was 
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that of providing consolidated catalogues and 
directories of all sources of free visual aids 
within a given area. This is particularly impor- 
tant in relation to sponsored films, in view of the 
extremely large numbers that are available free 
of charge. 

Mr. Marshall concluded this introductory 
address with a suggested outline of questions that 
might profitably be dealt with in the discussion 
that was to follow. 



DISCUSSION: 

Some interesting information came to light during 
the discussion about the distribution of audio- 
visual aids. It became apparent that, with a few 
exceptions, in the countries of South and East 
Asia the majority of projected aids are received 
from sources outside the region and therefore 
seldom reflect the real needs of the village 
communities. Even in the case of non-pi’ojected 
materials which are locally produced, a distribu- 
tion system in which the user's preference is the 
primary consideration has yet to be worked out. 
Some countries were making attempts to remedy 
this state of affairs, but the effort was haphazard: 
selection was largely directed by government 
policy, but this did not necessarily mean that it 
corresponded to the basic requirements of funda- 
mental education and community development. 

The larger the country, the greater the lag in 
establishing distribution network reflecting the 
real needs of the people. A carefully studied 
plan for economic and social development under 
government authority is an absolute necessity, 
and ways and means must be found of fitting a 
distribution system into this plan, taking into 
account the requirements of the community. 

Participants in the discussion were of the 
opinion that a first step towards developing better 
and more effective distribution of audio-visual 
materials would be to establish special libraries 
for this purpose. Such libraries were few and 
far between - and some countries did not even 
have the rudiments from which they could be 
developed. In this connexion the advantages and 
limitations of centralized and decentralized dis- 
tribution, especially with regard to films, were 
discussed along with related questions such as 
specific libraries linked to sponsor's objectives 
and general libraries meeting the needs of users. 

It was generally agreed that, while the availability 
of resources and funds would dictate development 
from country to country, by and large, the system 
of block circulation from centralized libraries 
(i. e. the distribution of a number of films within 
a definite area and over a given period) was one 
possible way of overcoming the grave shortage of 
libraries and ensuring frequent and more effec- 
tive use of limited materials by a larger number 
of organizations. Programmes should be selec- 
tive and frequency of use should always be a 



major consideration in the distribution of materi- 
als. As far as possible, "travel-time" between 
distributing centre and user would have to be 
reduced to the minimum to increase frequency of 
use. In addition, considerable attention would 
also have to be given to careful packaging and 
transport. 

The whole problem of equipping and properly 
maintaining audio-visual aids libraries, in view 
of the climatic conditions in the region would 
have to be considered carefully. More funds 
were needed to ensure that materials already 
housed did not deteriorate, and to replace 
material already deteriorated or otherwise 
damaged. These libraries should be given the 
equipment they need to service and preserve 
audio-visual materials, and if possible, should 
have temperature and humidity controls. To 
deny this equipment would be tantamount to 
destroying the materials available. Participants 
expressed their views on what they considered 
to be the minimum physical requirements of 
libraries, such as adequate storage facilities 
(preferably steel racks), sufficient working space 
(tables, desks, files, card-indexes), packing and 
shipping facilities. There was a marked prefer- 
ence for the alphabetical system of storage classi- 
fication as opposed to the numbered system 
as regards both convenience and saving of space. 

It was also suggested that, in order to relieve 
the strain on such libraries, non- projected aids 
services should be decentralized as far as 
possible. 

Dealing with the question of promoting the use 
of audio-visual aids# participants stressed the need 
for a clear statement of operating rules and condi- 
tions, a simple system of registering borrowers 
and the type of equipment in their possession, the 
preparation of simple forms for advance and 
current bookings, adequate catalogues describing 
resources, and for mailing lists that would enable 
libraries to inform potential users of materials 
available. It was recommended that each library 
should prepare its own forms for acknowledge- 
ment of bookings or substitutions, for advice of 
shipment and due back date, for due back control, 
for acknowledgement of return shipment and for 
evaluation or audience reaction. Libraries 
should also develop the users' sense of responsi- 
bility and impress upon them that careless hand- 
ling of materials results in a reduction of 
resources. Warnings to careless users that 
they risked losing the library services had been 
found to be effective. This approach was certainly 
better than merely locking up libraries for fear 
of damage or loss, which was a not uncommon 
practice in certain areas. Regular inspection 
and maintenance of materials was of paramount 
importance and should never be interfered with. 
Practical measures such as the placing of simple 
seals on the holes in film reels, the use of carbon 
tetrachloride for cleaning films (adequate ventila- 
tion precautions being taken), and the vacuumating 
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process for preserving new prints and negatives 
were recommended to all libraries. 

Taking note of the fact that these libraries must 
have adequate funds, and that there can be no such 
thing as an absolutely free service in view of the 
inescapable costs of operation which must be 
underwritten, participants in the Seminar dis- 
cussed the question of whether a nominal charge 
should be levied on the user. There was some 
difference of opinion, but it was considered that 
if this practice was adopted it would certainly 
help to ascertain the needs of the users, enhance 
the value of the service, and develop the idea of 
self-help. It was repeatedly emphasized that no 
real purpose was served by using audio-visual 
aids if the sole object was to pile up imposing 
statistics or reports. Participants warmly 
approved every attempt to do a bigger job. More 
expeditiously and more effectively, but reminded 
workers in the field that this could only be achieved 
if the distribution system corresponded to the real 
needs of the village communities. All attempts to 
integrate the use of various audio-visual aids in a 
single line of action or a current programme were 
most valuable and demanded close co-operation 



between those in charge of distribution and those 
handling the materials. An interesting discuss- 
ion took place on the use of "international sound 
tracks" , or film tracks composed of music and 
sound effects but without a spoken commentary, 
leaving it to the educator or field worker to 
provide a commentary in the local dialect with 
the aid of a written commentary sent with the 
film. Participants were of the opinion that this 
approach demanded considerable ability on the 
part of the field worker but that it could be most 
effective. Some suggested the use of a com- 
pletely silent film with a spoken commentary by 
the local field worker. 

In view of the absence of organized sources of 
supply of films and filmstrips especially suitable 
for fundamental education and community develop- 
ment work in South and South East Asia, the 
Seminar was strongly of the opinion that Unesco 
should recommend to various member governments 
in the region that they establish libraries for this 
purpose. In this connexion, governments or 
sponsors would have to be persuaded to do more 
than at present to build up stocks of audio-visual 
materials and to train staff for distribution 
services. 



VI - UTILIZING VISUAL AIDS 



Mr. G. K. Athalye, who is a Unesco expert working 
in Thailand, opened his address by reminding the 
Seminar that visual aids, like other instructional 
aids, should be studied in relation to the object to 
be achieved. With this in mind we should give 
some thought to the advantages to be gained from 
the use of the various types of visual aid. It 
might be helpful, before studying this question, to 
consider certain points such as: 

the place of visual aids in community 
development; 
the tools of instruction: 
the users and their training: 
methods and pedagogy. 

The first of these points had been discussed in 
the section dealing with the r61e of visual aids. 

With regard to the second, which is concerned 
with the visual process of learning, it should be 
remembered that learning takes place outside the 
classroom as much as inside. In other words, 
learning is simply the transfer of knowledge from 
those who know to those who don't. The choice 
of the means to be used obviously depends on the 
situation and the object in view. 

Mr. Athalye urged the participants in the 
Seminar to study carefully certain conclusions 
arrived at at the Messina Seminar concerning the 
advantages and limitations of various visual aids. 
These must be approved or amended on the basis 



of the experience gained during the last five years. 
For example, it had been said that blackboards 
were not readily available or easily transported 
in isolated areas. But in some areas of India 
and Thailand teachers have now been trained to 
make their own portable blackboards of the roll- 
up type from stiff brown paper, lamp black, glass 
powder or fine sand, and glue. 

With reference to the utility of village drama 
as a tool of instruction, Mr. Athalye approvingly 
quoted Mr. Pickering's article (Fundamental and 
Adult Education Bulletin No. 4, 1957) on village 
drama in Ghana and claimed that the three main 
reasons advanced to underline its growing import- 
ance could be applied to the countries of South 
and East Asia: 

1. Knowledge of its potentialities had grown with 
the years; 

2. Certain specific needs in mass education have 
arisen which experience shows are adequately 
met only by village drama; 

3. Village drama is the most truly Ghanaian 
audio-visual aid because it depends upon a 
nation-wide aptitude and liking for drama and 
because of its intimate relation to local customs 
and traditions. 

Mr. Athalye said that all workers in the field 
were concerned with creating an atmosphere of 
goodwill in the villages and they would agree 
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that village drama served this purpose admirably. 

With regard to the relative value of the instru- 
ments or tools of instruction, Mr. Athalye de- 
clared categorically that no one means is intrinsi- 
cally superior or inferior. In the hands of a good 
educator any instructional aid is effective because, 
facilities permitting, he knows exactly what is 
needed in a particular set of circumstances. He 
never expects a miraculous result from this or 
that particular audio-visual aid - any profound 
effect demands an unremitting effort of creation 
and production. "The secret of effectiveness", 
according to Mr. R. Le Franc, "does not lie in 
any one document whatever its value, but in the 
series; the effect of documents is cumulative". 
Participants would support or reject this view in 
terms of their own experience. 

Community education, as Mr. Fred Wale has 
aptly pointed out, is not the purchase of a sound- 
track fully equipped with all the latest projection 
equipment, commissioned to ride into the hills, 
the plains, or the desert to show films to the 
people on subjects that someone not in the audience 
considers it important for the audience to see. It 
is not a Walt Disney cartoon on the effects of 
impure water followed by a simple attractive 
poster of Indians in their native dress. It isn't 
flip cards, flannelgraphs, filmstrips, puppets or 
any of these useful inventions. It is none of these, 
and yet it is all of these. It is all of these when 
they are so closely interwoven into the fabric of 
the whole that the fabric would be torn if one or 
the other were removed. When the writer, the 
film maker, the graphic artist, and the educator 
are working in complete agreement as to purpose 
and procedure, then and only then will any or all 
of these media be used successfully in a community 
education programme. 

It is true, Mr. Athalye said, that in a well 
organized community education programme, 
various consultations take place, meeting's are 
held to effect co-ordination in the work of differ- 
ent departments, and the educator seeks the co- 
operation of the visual aids section. Yet still 
the question remains as to whether we work as a 
team when the need for production of a film or 
filmstrip or even a humble non-projected instruc- 
tional aid is felt in connexion with a specific 
problem on hand. No fruitful results can be 
expected unless and until this idea of team-work 
in production of visual aids is put into practice. 
Have we done anything to achieve this? If not, 
what are the obstacles in our way? Are there any 
means by which these obstacles could be overcome? 

A further question is whether visual aids, parti- 
cularly films, present specific difficulties in 
interpretation for unenlightened audiences. Very 
few had attempted or cared to examine the film 
media for its emotional effect, for its intellectual 
hold, and for the resulting action after its use. It 
was generally considered that the yardstick for 
measuring these three factors was non-existent. 

A discussion of this question which might well be 



referred to was the paper by Dr. Evelyn Wood of 
the Allahabad Extension Training Centre, entitled: 
"Evaluation of effects produced by using Audio- 
visual Aids with Village Audiences in India. " 

Mr. Athalye suggested the application of assess- 
ment tests such as those outlined by Dr. Wood 
and warmly supported the remarks made by Mr. 
Lefranc about presentation and audience 
preparation. 

Continuing, Mr. Athalye dealt with the third 
factor which conditions utilization. What qualifi- 
cations should users possess? 

There are instances of audio-visual mobile 
units having been considered to be too valuable 
as Government property to be entrusted to a 
teacher or educator, because, supposedly, 
teachers are bad administrators. So under the 
dignified designation of "Officer", a law graduate 
who sees no future in a legal career and happens 
to apply for the job, is put in charge of the mobile 
unit, with a driver and an operator of the projec- 
tor to match. The film show programme , as it 
is usually called, is planned by the officer in 
charge, just a few minutes in advance. The 
officer sees to it that the films which are likely 
to please the local dignitaries of the village where 
the unit happens to be are shown by his operator. 

The programme is over, the officer is praised 
for the very interesting evening and an entry is 
duly made in his diary that "the village community 
learned quite a lot about the democratic way of 
life from the film show. " 

It is not sufficiently realized that the provision 
of costly equipment for community development 
programmes is mainly for the education of the 
community and not just for the entertainment of a 
privileged few. This sorry picture , Mr. Athalye 
said, owes its origin to the fact that the education 
of the community is, more often than not, com- 
pletely overlooked. Mr, Fred Wale has put it well: 
"Programmes of audio-visual aids or material 
that best serve the deeper purpose of community 
education deal with people, not things. " 

Mr. Wale states the case for responsible use 
of educational aids forcefully when he says that 
"it would be wasteful and discouraging to place 
carefully-designed educational products in the 
hands of someone who by training and by nature 
is no more than a 'projectionist'". Does this 
mean that the user-educator should not concern 
himself with the technical side? Should he not 
also be a good projectionist? Should he not be in 
close contact with the producer and participate in 
"an integrated audio-visual product?" The 
answer to all these questions is provided in one 
sentence. The educator is the key man who 
knows what is best in specific circumstances. 
Innumerable examples can be cited of the versa- 
tility which is demanded of the educator who is 
also required to be an audio-visual aids specialist. 

If he has to use non-projected types of visual aids 
for his teaching, he must know how to get his 
planned instructional aids prepared by himself or 
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by his helpers - the artist, the carpenter, the 
modeller, etc. As for posters, charts, flannel- 
graphs, diagrams, etc. , if they are required for 
general use and duplicated copies are desired, 
they must be technically perfect. If he has to 
give guidance to teachers in organizing the aids 
programme, he must know the philatelist's 
method of collecting stamps, the naturalist's 
way of collecting specimens of shells, butterflies, 
stones,etc. When he is using teaching aids 
depending on projection, it is an asset for the 
educator to know the first principles of electri- 
city, optics, photography and the technique of 
preparing slides, filmstrips and films. And 
he must be able to state his requirements clearly 
to the producers of such material. 

All this goes to show why training is necessary 
both for the educator, who is the user of material, 
and the producer, who is intimately connected 
with the problems of the educator. 

Mr. Athalye insisted that the user should have 
a fundamental training as an educator with 
complementary training to enable him to master 
the latest means of communication. It would 
seem indispensable, therefore, that specialized 
courses should be established for this purpose 
in pedagogical institutions and in national and 
regional audio-visual centres and any other 
similar institutes. 

Dealing with the fourth conditioning factor - 
methods and pedagogy - Mr. Athalye pointed out 
that although community development is chiefly 
concerned with the introduction of new techniques, 
it is also concerned with attitude building and is 
therefore greatly influenced by community edu- 
cation. In this respect there are a number of 
specific principles of a pedagogical nature that 
should be kept in mind by the users of visual aids: 

(a) The need to eliminate mistrust or dislike of 

groups with regard to the use of audio-visual aids 
and to create a sympathetic attitude cannot be 
over- stressed. The instrument serving the 

group is not simply the device or machine, but 
the activity which can be conducted with and 
around it. A trained educator, therefore, sees 
to it that mutual co-operation between him and 
the group is achieved through a clear understand- 
ing of the purpose for using these instructional 
tools. An intelligent and efficient first presenta- 
tion will help to avoid frustration on subsequent 
occasions. 

(b) The necessity for motivation. The problem of 
getting adults together for study and inducing them 
to continue this activity involves more than methods 
or pedagogical principles. Real motives are neces- 
sary, and for this reason it is the primary duty of 
the educator to familiarize himself with the aspira- 
tions of the groups and individuals in his charge. 

The importance of such psychological factors as 
compensation for a sense of inferiority, the idea 
that the acquisition of knowledge will lead to superi- 
ority and prestige, the desire to escape from the 
stigma of ignorance, must also be taken into account. 



(c) Integral education implies that learning is an 
aid to living, that it is the means to an end and 
not the end itself. The task is not so much to 
teach adults different subjects like history, 
geography or sociology, but to use the data and 
the results of those disciplines for the purpose 
of elucidating or explaining situations which are 
part and parcel of the lives of the men and 
women concerned. 

(d) The informal approach used in fundamental 
education is necessary because it is less fettered 
than the formal education given in primary and 
secondary schools and in universities, which is 
burdened with curricula, methods and standards, 
examinations and certificates. 

(e) It is the business of the educator to ascer- 
tain or visualize the professional preoccupations 
of his charges and to select his material from 
the complex infinity of sciences and techniques 
in order to devise a teaching method which 
organizes that material into a living and pro- 
gressive whole. In other words, functional 
education must be based on the environmental 
conditions of the community. 

(f) Active participation by learners goes a long 
way to help them retain what they learn. It is 
said that people retain an average of only 20 per 
cent of what they hear, 30 per cent of what they 
see, 50 per cent of what they both see and hear 
and 70 per cent of what they actually do for 
themselves. 

A study of these aspects of methods and 
pedagogy would help answer many questions: 
how to build up audiences; how to make them 
into active and coherent groups; how to stimu- 
late them; how to lead them; how to organize 
discussions; how to make them meet regularly 
so that continuity of education can be achieved. 
These questions lead to the main question of 
distribution, i. e. how to build up a network of 
audiences which forms the basis of distribution 
services. 

In conclusion Mr. Athalye dealt briefly with 
several questions of practical pedagogy, such as 
the selection of appropriate subjects, progranrune 
building and typical methods of showing films, 
and the difficulties in the use of films. 



DISCUSSION: 

After agreeing that in fundamental education and 
community development the choice of tools used 
must depend upon the sort of audience in view, 
participants drew attention to the lack of team 
work in the preparation of audio-visual materials. 
While educators in the field should be helped by 
specialists or experienced persons to utilize 
the materials at their disposal effectively, the 
producer of these materials should be assisted 
by someone familiar with local attitudes. This 
would require close co-operation, both at the 
pre-production stage and during actual production. 
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between the maker of aids, the specialist in the 
subject, and the field worker. Participants were 
firmly of the opinion that the pilot projects to 
investigate local attitudes and reactions were an 
essential preliminary activity to the preparing 
and launching of any audio-visual programme. It 
was pointed out that this was one of the tasks to 
be entrusted to the proposed visual aids centres. 

Tackling the urgent question of building bigger 
audiences in the village communities, the Seminar 
considered that there were a number of factors 
which contributed to the fuller utilization of visual 
aids. The educator or field worker must be 
trained to build up an atmosphere of confidence in 
the village communities, to avoid suspicion and 
misunderstanding, and to create a receptive and 
sympathetic attitude to the use of visual aids. 

Unesco was urged to consult with Ministries of 
Education on this problem and to supply experts, 
specialists and advisers whose job would be to 
train teachers to teach other teachers - a rather 
lengthy process but a most necessary one. The 
necessity for motivation or inducement to study 
was stressed. Participants declared that very 
little was being done in this respect by the 
countries of the region, nor was the effectiveness 
of the integrated use of various aids and the need 
for co-operation between informal, fimctional and 
active education fully recognized by administrators, 
specialists, educators and field workers. The 
experience of participants had shown that so long 
as education was community- centred and grew out 
of the needs of the community it continued to attract 
more and more people; that education should be 
informal as far as national traditions allowed; that 
teaching practices should not be modelled on those 
used in schools and colleges; and that there should 
be latitude in the content of the programme. The 
main purpose of the programme was to keep the 
people occupied and to make them aware of their 
collective power to bring about social betterment. 
Only if this were done, could it be said that utili- 
zation of visual aids was fully effective. The 
seminar recommended that in order to assist this 
process, the governments of the region should be 
urged to establish general audio-visual courses 
in all national and local pedagogical institutes. 

Such a step would help to develop co-operation 
between all sections of the teaching profession, 
remove mistrust and enrich both theory and 
practice. 

The utilization of films was discussed in detail 
with particular reference to whether they were 
understood by village audiences. Experiments 
in underdeveloped areas suggested that the most 
profitable use of films would depend on whether 
field workers or educators first introduced the 



film to audiences or whether they were satisfied 
with merely projecting it; whether they attempted 
to explain the devices used by film makers to 
represent the passage of time, and so on; 
whether they conducted group discussions after 
the showing of the films, etc. While admitting 
that in village communities far from the towns the 
use of films presented some difficulties, the 
participants were of the opinion that audiences 
learned quickly. The films used must, however, 
be specially designed for village audiences. The 
single idea, the simple story, slow editing, the 
strong visual image and live actors, and at the 
same time the avoidance of "tricks", abstractions, 
complicated animations and graphs, helped to 
increase the utility of the film as an aid in funda- 
mental education and community development. In 
addition, film programmes should not range over 
a variety of unrelated subjects, for this made 
comprehension more difficult. With regard to 
form and content, the meeting insisted that in 
films prepared for village audiences the producers 
should search for simple straightforward forms 
to portray the vital and all-important content. 

Extending the discussion to cover the commer- 
cial feature film, the Seminar was unanimous in 
recognizing the useful purpose which these films, 
carefully selected, could serve in rural areas. 
Films on the lives of famous men, religious and 
social leaders, and films based on history and 
legend not only entertained most audiences but 
also helped to educate them. Participants 
considered that the commercial feature film 
occupies a most important place in the education 
systems of a poor country where, because of 
illiteracy and poverty, the other media of mass 
communication are not developed and touch only 
a minute section of the population. Some argued 
that certain of these films have done more harm 
than good, but pointed out that others can be a 
powerful instrument in the hands of the educator. 
However, if the cinema is to play a useful rOle 
in the great task of reconstruction, and prove 
valuable in fundamental education and community 
development, administrators and the authorities 
concerned must begin to appreciate its tremen- 
dous possibilities and give it the recognition 
and encouragement it so richly deserves. Parti- 
cipants urged governments to make extensive use 
of specially selected feature films in the rural 
areas and to help producers to reflect in their 
films the drama of the changes taking place in 
the countries of South and East Asia. In this 
connexion, Unesco was urged to recommend to 
various governments the setting up of film socie- 
ties served by well- stocked libraries to meet the 
needs of both urban and rural areas. 
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VU - PROBLEMS OF EVALUATION 



In his introductory talk on the most controversial 
subject before the Seminar, Professor Charles 
Madge, a social scientist attached as a Unesco 
expert to the National Fundamental Education 
Centre in New Delhi, opened proceedings by 
suggesting the limits within which it would be 
useful to confine discussion. Evaluation in 
general would be too wide a subject. "Evaluation 
of audio-visual aids in fundamental education and 
community development" , might on the other hand, 
be too narrow. He suggested a compromise: 
"Evaluation in fundamental education and commun- 
ity development with special reference to audio- 
visual aids. " This, he felt, would enable parti- 
cipants to avoid having to consider audio-visual 
aids in unrealistic isolation from the context for 
which they are designed and in which they are 
used. 

Professor Madge explained that when we 
"evaluate" educational methods or materials, we 
seek to assess performance on a more systematic 
and precise basis than ordinary fallible human 
opinion, and we try to make use of measurement 
whenever there is something that we can usefully 
measure. He urged that we stick to this use of 
the term "evaluation" during the Seminar and not 
mix it up with the everyday process of forming a 
judgement. Systematic evaluation is far from 
easy if it is to attain any degree of accuracy, 
because it takes place not in the laboratory but 
under field conditions. Four problems arise 
which. Professor Madge declared, have by no 
means yet been solved. 

1. From a technical point of view, the basic 
problem is the problem of control - that is, how 
to control the conditions under which tests, 
measurements and observations are carried out. 
Evaluation involves a check-up on (a) the original 
or baseline situation, (b) the methods used to 
change it, and (c) the results obtained. To record 
these three stages satisfactorily imder field condi- 
tions is a full-time job. And there is an added 
difficulty: changes in the situation at the final 
stage may be due to factors outside the control of 
the evaluators, and it is not easy to separate the 
effect of a particular method or combination of 
methods from the effects of such extraneous 
factors. 

For example, after a nutritional campaign has 
been running for a few years, there may be a 
decline in deficiency diseases; but it may not be 
possible to determine how much of the decline 
was due to the nutritional campaign and how much 
to some extraneous factor, such as a series of 
good harvests. A suggested solution to this 
problem is that the tests should also be carried 
out in a control area where no educational 
campaign had been held but where conditions were 
similar in other respects. Although the use of 



this kind of control may sometimes be practicable, 
it may raise another kind of problem - the prob- 
lem of cost and scale. 

2. The next important problem is that of bias, 

the influence of the human factor, which besets 
all social research. Evaluation in the particular 
field of this Seminar is affected by this problem 
in a special way. The question is: should evalu- 
ation be carried out by the agency which is carry- 
ing out the fundamental education or community 
development activities, or should it be carried 
out by an independent agency? The staff of the 
agency are subject to various kinds of bias, for 
example because of their personal association 
with the success or failure of the work and also 
because, being in such close contact with the 
programme, they may have "blind spots" about it. 
This is the argument for setting up an independent 
evaluating agency, such as the Programme 
Evaluation Organization which has been set up in 
India. For any very large programme , like the 

Community Development Programme in India, 
this sort of organization appears to be desirable. 

It has to be carefully planned so as to ensure that 
the staff are sufficiently briefed on local condi- 
tions and on the methods and objectives of the 
programme; only then will the evaluation seem 
fair or helpful to the people in the field; and only 
then will it serve as an effective link between their 
experience and the decision-taking at the top. 

3. The answer to the problem of bias may be to 
build up a staff of specialists in evaluation. But 
this would raise further questions such as what 
the qualifications of such specialists should be 
and how far we ought to go towards this kind of 
specialization. There is a danger of developing 
too many kinds of pseudo-expert, particularly in 
such fields as the social sciences, education and 
psychology. The tendency is to exaggerate and 
over- sell the contribution of the "expert" in these 
fields. There are, however, a few people, like 
the staff of the Indian Programme Evaluation 
Organization, who have had really valuable experi- 
ence. There are also some social scientists who 
have had relevant experience in allied fields. 
Generally speaking, anyone who is going to carzy 
out a serious attempt at evaluation should have 
some theoretical knowledge and practical experi- 
ence of social research, and of its methods and 
pitfalls. To this extent specialization in evalua- 
tion should be encouraged. 

4. Finally, there is the problem of cost and 
scale. Precise evaluation is difficult and is 
expensive to carry out. The practical demand 
for evaluation stems from the need to make the 
most efficient use of resources in our programmes. 
But how much of these resources Should be set 
aside for this kind of efficiency check? If money 

is to be spent and specialists employed in 
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evaluation, it must be done on a scale which ;ls 
appropriate and worth while. It should not b«i 
very costly and elaborate nor should it be super- 
ficial. What we must do is to decide how to 
steer between these two extremes. 

Professor Madge offered some such suggestions 
from his own experience: first for the evaluation 
of a project or campaign taken as a whole, and 
secondly, for the evaluation of a particular item 
designed for use in the campaign. He was doubt- 
ful whether, as a rule, it was economic to evalu- 
ate separate items, except as part of a wider 
survey which could take in the whole range of 
local circumstances and objectives. Priority 
should certainly be given to overall evaluation 
if a choice were possible. 

Such overall evaluation, however, would be 
meaningless imless more attention is paid to base- 
line survey. The tendency almost everywhere has 
been to skimp on this essential aspect and to regard 
it as a luxury or a way of holding up action. By 
now experience has shown that action programmes 
could have been more purposeful if more time had 
been given to initial studies and their assimilation 
in the programme. Moreover, evaluation of the 
changes following upon a programme is imposs- 
ible without a record of the situation when the 
programme started. This record should deal not 
only with the more static, traditional side of the 
situation but also with the factors already working 
for change, which will almost certainly include 
several forms of government intervention. Nowa- 
days it is exceptional for a fundamental education 
or community development programme to start 
in a virgin field. 

The next essential, according to Professor 
Madge, is a far more thorough record of the 
action taken imder the programme than is usually 
available. For this purpose official reports 
required by administration are not always ade- 
quate, though they provide one source of informa- 
tion. There is no method of recording action as 
effective as continuous participant- observation, 
such as is part of the normal duties of the officers 
of the Indian Programme Evaluation Organization. 
The extent of actual use of audio-visual aids, such 
as mobile film vans or community radio systems, 
should certainly be included in this record. While 
telling objectively the story of what was done by 
the personnel of the programme, or at their 
prompting, the action record should also take note 
of factors extraneous to the programme which 
have produced or retaztied changes. Obviously 
the evaluation observer cannot be everywhere at 
once and cannot see everything that is going on. 

The observation should therefore be designed so 
as to include all occasions of special importance 
and, as well, a representative sample of normal 
activity. 

The final stage of evaluation. Professor Madge 
said, is to describe and measure changes after a 
given period. For this it is necessary to select 
significant indices, and as yet there seems little 



agreement on how they should be selected. 

Should we look for indices in the physical environ- 
ment, such as higher crop-yields, or the construc- 
tion of more latrines? Such indices, obviously, 
should be despised. They are objective, and 
relatively easy to measure. The difficulty lies 
in interpreting their significance in relation to 
the broader objectives of the programme. How 
much have such changes added to the general 
welfare? Who has benefited least and most? Is 
the community better integrated? Has the pro- 
gramme aroused a continuing interest in self- 
help? Has there been a change in attitude to- 
wards further change? These and similar 
questions have often been asked; arid there are 
those who advocate psychological attitude -testing 
methods, to be repeated at intervals. Professor 
Madge was sceptical about the use of psychological 
testing in this field except on a limited and experi- 
mental scale. There was, however, ample scope 
for the observation and measurement of changes 
in social behaviour. 

Commenting on the evaluation of particular 
audio-visual aids. Professor Madge outlined some 
of the difficulties facing the evaluator. For 
example, to justify educationally the outlay on a 
film or a broadcast one would need to know not 
only how many people saw or heard it, but how 
much of the message got through and what effect 
it had on their subsequent behaviour. 

Audio-visual aids are by definition aids to a 
wider process of education and persuasion, and 
they can only be evaluated in this context, in 
which local conditions, cultural background and 
the personality of the educator play so large a 
part. If an institute of audio-visual aids were 
financially and technically sufficiently well- 
endowed, it might make useful experiments in 
this field; but for practical purposes there is 
little to be gained by attempting this particular 
sort of evaluation on an extensive scale under 
fundamental education and community develop- 
ment conditions. 

Professor Madge was critical of some of the 
samples of evaluation of films reported at the 
Messina Seminar. Quality ratings of this sort 
were not evaluation in the sense he intended. 
Attempts have been sometimes made to observe 
or measure the overt response of the audiences - 
whether they laugh, clap, walk out, etc. It is 
certainly worth while to know whether a given 
audio-visual aid can attract and hold a given 
audience under given conditions. But it is not 
always easy to interpret the observable reactions. 
It may indeed be useful to have the educator's 
judgement, after accumulated experience, on 
whether films in general, or a particular film, 
have created interest and of what use they have 
been made in a campaign. But we must distin- 
guish between personal judgement and the more 
impersonal process of evaluation. Professor 
Madge himself felt that the considered opinions 
of a few educators with wide field experience 
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would carry more weight with him than the stati- 
stical result of a great many people filling in so- 
called evaluation forms. 

Pre-release testing of audio-visual material in 
the field is important and worth while. It is not 
quite the same thing as evaluation, but it is some- 
thing that might profitably be discussed in this 
context. Such testing is most useful when it is 
carried out by the materials producer himself. 
Naturally, it is a tricky business, because in 
trying out the material with a few human guinea- 
pigs, one may not always be sure whether their 
reactions reflect an individual or a cultural way 
of seeing things. 

Professor Madge said that his own inclination 
would be to cultivate acquaintance with a group of 
individuals, selected as being representative of 
the cultural milieu towards which the message is 
to be directed, but if possible, more intelligent 
and articulate than average. Such people would 
soon learn to point out those features which would 
not be understood or which would carry irrelevant 
or misleading associations. 

In conclusion. Professor Madge declared that 
an awareness of social settings and cultural 
differences is essential for producers of materials 
and for educators in this field. They do not need 
to specialize in sociology to get this awareness, 
which can best be stimulated by a combination of 
study of base-line surveys and evaluation reports, 
discussion with those whos^business it is to 
specialize on the sociological side and, most 
important of all, field experience intelligently 
interpreted and assimilated. 



DISCUSSION: 

Is it possible to make a scientific evaluation of 
the effectiveness of a single visual aid in isolation 
from other influences which are conditioning the 
thought and activity of village commimities? Can 
the visual aids programme as such be evaluated 
in isolation? Have the evaluation efforts made 
so far been of a genuinely scientific or of a 
pseudo- scientific nature, and can they be relied 
upon to assist those leading the programme for 
fundamental education and community development? 
Should not the forming of on-the-spot individual 
judgements be abandoned in favour of a systematic 
process of finding out exactly how far a programme 
has attained its objectives? Would it not be more 
scientific to define the subject under discussion 
as "Evaluation in fundamental education and 
community development, with special reference 
to audio-visual aids" rather than as "Evaluation 
of audio-visual aids in fundamental education and 
community development?" On these related 
questions, participants expressed a variety of 
opinions. A real effort was made to find a 
correct definition of the term "evaluation" which, 
all were agreed, had been loosely used in the past. 
It was pointed out that if the scientists' concept 



of evaluation were accepted in the underdeveloped 
countries of South and East Asia, then it would 
become almost impossible to assess or judge 
within a short time the possible impact or effec- 
tiveness of visual or auditory aids; that this 
would severely handicap both the makers and 
users of aids who would have to wait for a 
rather costly and complicated survey before they 
could arrive at any conclusion regarding the use- 
fulness of their work. Against this line of argu- 
ment several speakers maintained that it would 
be equally wrong to rely on doubtful judgements 
which might have little or no relation to the facts 
of the situation or to scientific truth. "Evaluation" 
must be considered within the context of the over- 
all programme of fundamental education and 
community development and as part of it. 

A long debate ensued on the need to define the 
meaning of the terms in current use. It had been 
pointed out earlier that a distinction should be 
drawn between pre-release testing and scientific 
evaluation after the programme has got under 
way. Participants were inclined to agree that 
this approach was realistic and should be more 
widely encouraged. While maintaining that pre- 
release testing required the laimching of care- 
fully worked out pilot projects, many speakers 
reported that in their countries this aspect was 
much neglected. So far, scientific evaluation 
and the organization and staff required for it 
were non-existent in all but a few countries - and 
even in those few countries the effort was woefully 
inadequate. It was agreed that there could be no 
short cut to the process of evaluating, that it was 
costly and took much time in carrying out the 
required investigation, but that it was necessary 
to begin to spend funds on the building up of an 
organization to deal with it. 

Participants accepted the fact that base-line 
surveys were vital if evaluation was to be done 
scientifically, but admitted that no such organiza- 
tion for conducting these surveys existed in their 
countries. Similarly, it was difficult to control 
test conditions in the field or to use control groups 
to get over the handicaps of a long-term and 
costly evaluation project. No adequate records 
were kept^ of action taken during a campaign or of 
the extraneous factors at work. These were 
serious deficiencies, particularly in view of the 
fact that the social sciences, even in the best of 
conditions, cannot always depend on having exact 
data to work on since they deal with a field 
where it is difficult to demarcate easily the 
realms of fact and opinion. There was, however 
general agreement that it was wiser wherever 
possible to entrust the task of evaluation to an 
independent agency rather than to the ftindamental 
education and community development agency 
itself, though of course the co-operation of the 
latter would be necessary. In this connexion 
the need to educate evaluators in the social 
sciences, particularly in social research methods, 
was stressed and the developing interest in such 
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subjects was welcomed. However, although the 
evaluation of a whole campaign could not be done 
dispassionately by the persons involved, the pre- 
release testing should be entrusted to the produ- 
cers of the aids; they must see whether, among 
selected individuals, or groups, their materials 
were understandable, whether they were success- 
ful in communicating the ideas to be put across, 
and whether the message prompted the type of 
thinking desired. 

It was suggested that one fairly useful method 
of assessing the effectiveness of particular audio- 
visual aids and of improving work on them was 
to establish representative panels of persons who 
are users and "consumers" of the aids. These 
panels could be used at various stages of produc- 
tion and utilization. For example, teachers 
could be brought into a discussion panel on a 
teaching aid. Then again, certain selected 
citizens could be mobilized as an assessing panel. 
Of course, much would depend on the selection of 
panels; they might not reflect average reaction 
or they might, in the course of time, become 
professional in their attitude and therefore rather 
remote from the comprehending level of their • 



commimity. However, participants were of the 
opinion that despite the drawbacks, this approach 
might prove most useful, particularly if panels 
were established on a nation-wide basis, taking 
into account variations in the economic, social 
and cultural patterns, and if they were refreshed 
every now and then with new members. The 
Seminar urged countries of the region to begin 
experimentation along these lines and to make 
the results of their investigations known. 

Finally the participants stressed the need to 
stimulate educators and producers of materials to 
an awareness of social and cultural differences in 
the field. A heightened awareness is needed 
when dealing with village communities, often 
remote from cosmopolitan urban groups. This 
obvious truth is often neglected and there is a 
tendency to ignore the complex set of factors 
usually at play in the village communities. If 
educators, and even producers of materials, are 
encouraged to work in familiar environments, 
half the battle is won and the work of evaluation 
or assessment in turn becomes more effective. 
This, the Seminar felt, should be one of the basic 
principles of visual aids work in fundamental 
education and community development. 



VIII - THE NEED FOR CO-OPERATION 



Co-operation, and the urgent need for it at all 
levels, had been a recurring theme during the 
Seminar. The problem was discussed in detail 
in an introductory lecture by Mr. A. J. Halls, a 
Unesco specialist working in India. 

After stressing that in present-day conditions 
no form of mass communication can be the product 
of a single individual and that, whether the media 
are used for education or for entertainment, they 
demand the co-operation and co-ordination of a 
large number of specialists and technicians, 

Mr. Halls declared that, in the field of fundamental 
education which is so wide and requires such a 
variety of knowledge and of techniques, to operate 
in isolation is to fail. He gave several examples 
to show that this basic need is often ignored by 
audio-visual units or groups. Programmes are 
asked for without provision being made for ade- 
quate time, for finance, or for the necessary 
consultation with specialists on the subject, or on 
educational methods or techniques. In fact, an 
audio-visual aid often failed, not because of 
faulty technique but because of the obvious lack of 
co-operation and co-ordination between the techni- 
cal specialists and those skilled in the educational 
processes involved. 

It was this state of affairs that prompted Mr. 
Halls to place the need for co-operation at the 
production unit level at the very beginning of his 



lecture. No amount of co-operation at higher 
levels, national or regional, would be worth 
anything without this minimum foundation. 

Although this sort of approach might appear to 
restrict the initiative of those working on the 
programme and transform their creative function 
into a mechanical one, this was not really so. 

In co-operation there is nothing to prevent each 
specialist from making his contribution to the 
final product, even though certain concepts and 
ideas may undergo modification during the 
creative process. 

In this connexion, Mr. Halls emphasized that 
because fundamental education covers a wide 
field and must necessarily be co-ordinated with 
the educational requirements of the State and of 
other organizations administering the educational 
system, methods of ensuring co-operation and 
understanding must be found. He drew particular 
attention to certain materials produced by inde- 
pendent or commercial agencies, most of which 
were educationally unsound, if not altogether 
undesirable, because co-operation and co-ordina- 
tion were lacking. 

Mr. Halls then referred to the tendency, which 
seems to be gaining ground, to divide the produc- 
tion of audio-visual aids into smaller and more 
specialized groups. The specialist is apt to say: 
"It is unlikely that anyone else will understand my 
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work, it is absolutely necessary that I control 
the means of producing my own audio-visual aids 
and I must determine not only the content but 
also the general educational aim on which they 
are focused. " While the result of such activity 
is normally educationally unsound and overlaps 
with the work of other units, the multiplication 
of such small units is also economically unsound 
and increases the complexity of production 
processes. 

Having discussed the importance of the produc- 
tion side at some length, Mr. Halls said that it 
was also true that without effective equipment for 
employing the aids and a proper supply system 
there could be no programme. All this requires 
organization and unless there is co-operation 
between a large number of organizations, officials 
and individuals such organization is difficult to 
realize. Much depends on the actual structure of 
the national or local fundamental education 
services themselves. This being so, it is not 
easy to make hard and fast rules about effective 
types of organization. It is obviously useless to 
suggest a centralized form of distribution for a 
structure which is highly decentralized or to 
support a regional distributive system within one 
that is rigidly centralized. The best that can be 
said is that where the problem involves a large 
area and a multitude of people, the cost of 
distribution and supply will be the eventual factor 
dictating the organization that will finally result. 
There is little doubt that economical listribution 
will result only fi'om the closest co-operation 
among all production agencies. Any attempt by 
these agencies to solve their distribution and 
supply problems individually, must result in a 
rise in the cost of audio-visual services. 

Then again, the maintenance and effective use 
of equipment must tc a large extent depend on the 
individuals concerned at the field level. There 
should, of course, be supporting maintenance 
services in the form of visiting technicians or 
central depots but, by and large, maintenance 
must fall within the sphere of the individual 
operator of the equipment. This being so, it is 
essential that all those whose job it is to handle 
equipment should receive training which will 
enable them to understand the need for care, to 
effect minor repairs , and to know when an instru- 
ment or a machine needs the attention of a skilled 
mechanic. 

Such training, however, will be of little use 
unless officials at higher levels are also aware of 
these facts. There can be no co-operation between 
the various levels of administration if those respon 
sible are themselves uninformed as to the needs 
of the equipment which they have supplied. 

Many of us are aware, said Mr. Halls, that it 
is this lack of training at all levels which is 
responsible both for the lack of urgency with 
which requests for spare parts or for aid in 
repair are treated, and for the way in which the 
technician in the field can disrupt a programme 



by reporting breakdowns which either do not exist 
or which could be rectified by anyone with an 
elementary knowledge of the equipment used. 

Mr. Halls emphasized that the details of co- 
operation at all levels is a matter for governments 
to take up, and one that will depend in the final 
count on the structure of the administration, the 
composition of ministries and the inter-relation 
of various departments. In general, however, 
it is desirable that some co-ordinating body 
should exist whose main function is to effect co- 
operation between all those engaged in the produc- 
tion and utilization of audio-visual aids for 
educational purposes. Where possible, this co- 
operation should include non- governmental 
producers and users. The form which such a 
body should take will depend largely on the 
requirements and the circumstances of the 
country concerned. 

Whatever the form such bodies assume, 
however, a major part of their duties should be 
to see that the programme material is maintained 
at a high standard. They should also encourage 
research in technical processes , in the evaluation 
of the impact of the various programmes, and in 
the problems of supply and distribution. In other 
words, whether or not these bodies engage in 
production themselves, they must - if they have 
to do with the whole field of audio-visual aids - 
encourage co-operation between the multitude of 
specialized interests concerned. 

When such co-ordinating bodies are set up, it 
is often feared that in the attempt to co-ordinate 
such a diversity of interests the initiative of the 
independent producer will be blocked. Mr. Halls 
suggested, therefore, that it is necessary, in 
constituting a central co-ordinating body at a high 
level, to reconcile the idea of co-ordination and 
co-operation with the need for freedom to experi- 
ment and to produce material which may not con- 
form to the convention of the moment. 

Continuing, Mr. Halls said that whether we 
favour the establishment of such a centralized 
service or not, it is becoming increasingly evi- 
dent that in an extended programme of fundamental 
education, the costs of production are now so high 
that it is becoming economically difficult to 
provide the elaborate facilities and the trained 
technicians required for small units. If this is 
so, some form of co-operation must be evolved 
between the field unit unable to produce its own 
materials and the large production centre with 
the facilities for doing so. This may be done in 
a variety of ways, either by appointing officers 
who will work with the field units or by attaching 
representatives of the field unit to a central 
production unit for a given period. Other methods 
will suggest themselves, but whatever method is 
adopted it is imperative that no audio-visual aid 
should be produced by a centralized agency unless 
it is produced in co-operation with a person with 
field education experience in the area for which it 
is designed. 
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At this stage, Mr. Halls dealt with the demands 
made by literacy campaigns and the need to pro- 
vide follow-up and reading material for new literates 
and the new reading public. This ('.alls for the 
use of charts, posters and other visual material 
as well as books and illustrations, all of which 
need to be produced in large quantities. The 
various simple methods for the production of 
these things - such as hand drawing, stencilling, 
linoblocks, etc. - while useful in the experimental 
period, are quite inadequate if the material is to 
reach the desired audience. Therefore use has 
to be made of the various printing processes, 
usually those operated by commercial agencies. 

Here again, it is necessary to see that all 
material is produced in consultation with both 
the educational and the audio-visual authorities. 

The potentially large audience will prove attrac- 
tive to commercial and other interests, so much 
so that there may be a danger that this audience 
of unsophisticated people will be exploited for 
other than educational ends unless fairly strong 
educational control is maintained. 

In many cases such materials are produced, 
not because of any deliberate desire to impose 
unsuitable standards but because the producer 
is unacquainted with the type of material needed. 

It may be of interest to state here that Unesco is 
well aware of this problem, and by initiating a 
Seminar in Rangoon in 1957 to study the problem, 
and by its efforts to establish Literacy Bureaux 
in various parts of the world, is playing a vital 
rOle in establishing co-operation between com- 
mercial and government printers and the various 
educational agencies concerned. It must be 
realized however by those concerned in this work 
that the audio-visual specialist has an important 
r61e to play in this task, for only he has a know- 
ledge of both technical processes and the effective 
organization of visual materials without which 
most of the effort put into this kind of production 
is wasted. 

Mr. Halls next referred to the fact that various 
types of mass communication are rapidly transcend- 
ing national frontiers. Books and posters flood in 
from the outside, films from other countries are 
available, and foreign radio programmes can be 
received on all but the most primitive radio sets. 

In the educational field, those visual programmes 
which depend on printing and photographic processes 
are also often produced outside the country con- 
cerned, and one is faced with the necessity for 
co-operation not only with the producing agencies 
within the country itself, but also with those of 
other countries. This is as it should be, but if 
such an interchange of materials is to be effective 
there must be some form of co-operation between 
the countries concerned, to determine both suit- 
able techniques and the type and content of the 
material produced. 

Such co-operation, said Mr. Halls, can and 
does exist between individual countries: but it 
becomes all too obvious that much of the material 



is drawn from only a few sources and that valuable 
material has been often omitted because of lack 
of knowledge of what is available. It seems there- 
fore that some form of international co-operation 
is desirable which would aim at the provision of 
information on the material available, technical 
developments, and the results of experience and 
research. Such a means of co-operation exists 
already in the Mass Communication Department 
and Fundamental Education Section of Unesco, the 
former being concerned primarily with the tech- 
nology and the latter with the educational aspects 
of audio-visual aids in fundamental education. 

One of the forms which such co-operation takes, 
as Mr. Halls pointed out, is the holding of 
seminars where ideas and experience can be dis- 
cussed. The field, however, is so vast that it is 
unlikely that the organizing of seminars, together 
with the clearing-house facilities which already 
exist in Unesco, will be sufficient to provide an 
adequate medium for co-operation between the 
various countries concerned with the future 
development of audio-visual services. 

Referring to a suggestion made by the Indian 
Minister of Education, Mr. Halls proposed that 
the Seminar might discuss the establishment of a 
small audio-visual bureau within the South and 
East Asia region, which would, with the help of 
Unesco, seek to stimulate co-operation between 
the countries of this area. 

This bureau could be responsible for publishing 
a newsletter, organizing seminars and exhibitions, 
providing information on a variety of topics use- 
ful to producers and users, conducting research 
and making known the materials available for 
fundamental education and community development. 
The bureau could also co-ordinate the efforts 
made by various governments and other organiza- 
tions to provide adequate training in techniques 
and methods. The tasks of the bureau might 
include the publication of a regional journal in 
which the developments in audio-visual aids in 
South and East Asia could be recorded and dis- 
cussed. 

Mr. Halls then summarized the gist of his 
proposals on co-operation and co-ordination as 
follows: 

1. At the operative level co-operation must 
exist between those responsible for the production, 
utilization and distribution of audio-visual aids. 
This might be achieved by a co-ordinating body at 
what in some countries would be called district 
and in others state level. 

2. Co-operation must also take place at the 
national level between ministries, government 
departments and other agencies producing and 
using audio-visual aids. This might bo achieved 
by setting up a national or central body on which 
these various agencies would be represented. 

3. Where such a central body exists, it is 
desirable that commercial and other producers 
should be represented along with the universities 
or other educational bodies or agencies interested 
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in the evaluation and testing of audio-visual 
materials. 

4. At the international level, co-operation between 
governments should be encouraged together with 
the participation of the governments in the South- 
East Asia area, in the work of Unesco in this 
field. 

5. As it is apparent that an audio-visual 
programme depends for its effectiveness on the 
knowledge and skill of those engaged in it, co- 
operation between the countries of South-East 
Asia in the training of the various types and 
levels of workers in the various branches of the 
subject should be organized. 

6. The desirability of setting up a small co- 
ordinating bureau to further these aims was 
suggested. Such a bureau would be charged with 
the task of stimulating and organizing co-operation 
in South-East Asia along the lines mentioned 
previously and in publishing a newsletter or 
journal concerned with audio-visual aids in this 
area. 



DISCUSSION; 

After considering the proposals mentioned above, 
several speakers wanted to know how, in practice, 
co~ operation and co-oitiination should be achieved 
at the operative level, namely the village. It 
was pointed out that the various authorities at 
village level were often at loggerheads and that 
these tensions and conflicts presented serious 
obstacles to audio-visual work. In this connex- 
ion, it was stressed that in the countries of 
South and South-East Asia a certain amount of 
prodding from the top or at national level was 
usually necessary to prepare the way for co- 
operation at village level. The Seminar, 
conscious of the danger of ruling by fear or by 
bureaucratic orders from the top, urged that, in 
order to overcome the difficulties prevailing in 
the region, co-operation should be sought simul- 
taneously at national, district and village levels, 
the committees established to ensure co-operation 
should work in harmony with each other and, as 
far as possible, higher committees should sympa- 
thetically consider the needs and demands of the 
lower committees. 

Participants were of the opinion that whatever 
co-operation already existed needed strengthen- 
ing by giving it organizational form. At the 
national level, in particular, it was essential 
that repre sentation should be given to all 
ministries, government departments, independent 
commercial interests and other educational bodies 
or agencies which are producing and using audio- 
visual aids and v;hich want their materials evalu- 
ated and tested. Organizational forms would 
vary from country to country, but every effort 
must be made to work in such a way as to secure 
co-operation at the lowest operative level without 
which no audio-visual aids programme can succeed. 



Warmly welcoming every step taken to arrange 
co-operation at the international level, and parti- 
cularly between the countries of South and South- 
East Asia with their many common problems, 
the Seminar discussed at length whether there was 
any need to establish a regional co-ordinating 
bureau to serve the area - a bureau that would 
act as a clearing house for information, publish 
literature and newsletters of value to the region, 
provide the sort of training that did not exist at 
various national levels, and conduct a certain 
amount of research and experimental work of 
benefit to educators irrespective of the area in 
which they worked. There was some difference 
of opinion as to the exact tasks of such a bureau. 
Would it not duplicate work being done by Unesco 
in Paris, by Unesco experts and by United Nations 
Information Centres? Would training be at all 
levels and if so, would it not get divorced from 
actual conditions in various parts of the region? 
Would the functions of the bureau overlap with 
those of visual-aid centres to be established? 

It was generally felt that the information and 
clearing-house facilities provided by Unesco in 
Paris were of world-wide scope and could never 
really satisfy the needs of particular regions; 
that publications directly linked to specific 
problems would be a great help to workers in 
the field; that training at the bureau would be at 
a higher level than anything provided by the 
countries themselves and might help develop 
expert or specialist personnel from these 
countries; that research and experimental work 
would also aim at solving technical problems 
common to the region; and that there was no 
valid reason why such a set-up should overlap 
with other national organizations. It was made 
quite clear, however, that participants while 
expressing their views were not committing their 
governments. Unesco was anxious to know the 
general reaction of participants and, if the 
proposal was approved, it would discuss the 
details with the governments concerned. 

Speakers expressed their conviction that the 
project should start in a modest way and then 
build up to its full stature. There was general 
agreement that first priority should be given to 
information and publishing facilities. Once 
these had proved their worth, training and 
research could be taken up. The proposal to 
launch, with the bureau a long-term training 
programme at all levels was defeated on the 
grounds that it was unrealistic in view of the 
varying conditions prevailing throughout the 
region. The suggestion that training at the 
bureau should include the holding of seminars 
and the grant of fellowships was approved. The 
proposal that the bureau should encourage co- 
operation and exchange among its members in 
the field of audio-visual aids production, 
particularly films, was also welcomed. After 
it had been explained that Unesco could not offer 
financial or other aid over a long period, and 
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that it would confine itself to helping the establish 
ment of the bureau in the early stages, the 
Seminar unanimously recommended that the 



proposal be followed up and the bureau located 
at a place where conditions would assist its 
efficient working. 



IX - DRAMA, RADIO AND TELEVISION 



It had been decided earlier that in view of the 
fact that most countries were represented by 
single delegates and that there was no specialist 
representation for drama, radio and television, 
no full or authoritative discussion could take 
place on these auditory and visual aids and their 
rdle in fimdamental education and community 
development. However, the media being of vital 
importance, it was decided to discuss them in- 
formally and to work out certain guiding principles 
for their use. 

The discussion on drama was introduced by 
Mr. J. C. Mathur, Director-General of All- India 
Radio, Mr. A. Elmore, Unesco expert on drama, 
and Mr. Miles Lee, Unesco expert on puppets; 
the discussion on radio was introduced by Mr. 
Mathur: and that on television by Mr. J. S. 
Bhownagary, from the Unesco Secretariat, who 
presented a paper prepared by his colleague. 

Dr. H. Cassirer. 

The general views of the participants are 
reflected in the summaries of the discussions 
which follow. They were of the opinion that 
special seminars should be organized on drama 
and radio in fundamental education and community 
development. 

Drama and Folk Theatre 

In most South and South-East Asian countries, 
there are rich traditions of classical drama and 
folk theatre in its various forms, all of which 
have been used as a medium for education and the 
dissemination of nobler humanitarian ideals, but 
they are now in serious danger of dying out for 
want of patronage and because of the popularity 
of new media. Drama ensures better audience 
participation, a greater sense of intimacy, and 
creates a more living environment of communi- 
cability than the projection type of media. It will 
therefore, be both from cultural and educational 
points of view a serious loss if the drama and the 
folk theatre are not revitalized and used to con- 
tribute to the education of the people in this 
region. 

Whenever any attempt is made to use drama 
and folk theatre as a medium for fundamental 
education and national development, care should 
be taken to ensure that their dramatic and artistic 
elements are not compromised either in form or 
in content and that their cultural value is not 
sacrificed to instructional ends. 



In organizing puppet shows, shadow plays, folk 
dramas etc. , the basic approach should be to re- 
tain and bring out the traditional form while 
providing new themes and stories; any attempt 
to Impose the modem realistic and naturalistic 
type of drama of the West on these regions would 
defeat the object of ensuring participation and 
retaining aesthetic standards. The use of 
stylized decorations, blending of song, dance and 
drama, - these are some of the respects in 
which special care will need to be t^en. It is, 
therefore, recommended that the organization of 
drama and folk theatre for educational purposes 
should invariably be done in close consultation 
with persons who have made special studies of 
these forms, and that scriptwriters should always 
be given the opportunity to see performances and 
listen to their recordings before they are commis- 
sioned to write new stories for such programmes. 

Since in many countries folk drama troupes 
and puppeteers cannot earn their living by collec- 
tions from the audience, it is absolutely necessary 
that the State should subsidize these troupes. 
Similar State patronage should be extended to the 
urban drama which has a serious competitor in 
the film. Such patronage could perhaps be 
accompanied by conditions requiring the troupes 
to give occasional programmes of educational 
value also. 

In most Asian countries, there are inadequate 
arrangements for training in dramatic technique, 
particularly with regard to drama used for 
educational purposes. It is therefore recom- 
mended that training centres should be set up in 
different countries and that the training should be 
in the traditional media of that country. Further 
the training programme should be combined with 
production and its object should be not to train 
individuals for whom there are no immediate open- 
ings in their profession, but made to train groups 
or troupes which can produce programmes while 
under training and then follow up by giving 
professional performances. 

In some South and South-East Asian countries, 
religious sentiments and customs have stood in 
the way of the growth of drama, though such 
inhibitions are now on the decline. In these 
countries the dramatic form should be introduced 
gradually through adaptations and elaborations 
of the traditional ballads, folk songs, poetic 
symposia, etc. 

The dearth of suitable scripts is a problem in 
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most Asian countries since the traditional forms 
subsist upon stories and plays written long ago. 

It should be possible to encourage group play- 
making along the lines adopted in several under- 
developed countries where the suggestion of a 
single theme has been followed up by contributions 
by members of the community leading to the 
emergence of a well- integrated play. 

Radio 

Fuller utilization of the radio for the purposes of 
fundamental education and increased facilities for 
organized listening by adults in rural and urban 
areas, should occupy an important place in the 
avidio- visual educational programmes of South 
and South-East Asian countries. Unlike most 
other media of mass communication, a radio 
programme can simultaneously reach widely 
scattered and large communities and can be a 
daily or periodical feature, with scope for repe- 
tition and for participation by the people them- 
selves. 

The biggest hindrance to the use of the radio 
for fundamental education is the high cost of 
radio receivers in most underdeveloped countries. 

It is therefore necessary not only to provide these 
countries with technical aid for the manufacture 
of low-cost radio sets but also to promote the 
installation of a sufficient number of low-power 
transmitters dispersed over large regions and 
relaying programmes for rural communities 
owning inexpensive single- band sets. 

Closely allied is the need for providing 
community sets and wire-broadcasting. All 
schemes for providing community sets should 
include a comprehensive service for prompt 
maintenance and repairs. 

While the producers of radio programmes for 
fundamental education should be well acquainted 
with and if necessary prepared to adopt the 
programme techniques that make "commercial" 
services popular, the unrestricted growth of the 
advertisers' radio in underdeveloped countries, 
where cultural values are already being exposed 
to different kinds of commercial exploitation, 
must be viewed with concern by educationists 
who can command neither the financial nor the 
technical resources of the commercial advertisers. 
A careful study of the impact of the advertisers' 
radio on the educational radio programmes in 
underdeveloped countries is, therefore, strongly 
recommended. 

The Seminar was persuaded of the possibility 
of using the radio for (a) the training of teachers 
and 'educators', (b) further education programmes 
for adults denied the opportunity of school or 
college education. 

Considering the shortage of trained teachers and 
educators in Asian countries, a pilot project for 
the use of the radio for training purposes deserves 
priority. This is a matter which should be given 
urgent attention by Ministries of Education and 



and national broadcasting organizations. 

Though community listening has been widely 
practised in underdeveloped countries, fuller 
educational use of the radio is possible only with 
group listening accompanied by discussion. The 
success of the recent Farm Forum projects as a 
stimulus for new thinking, as a voice of the new 
village, and as a factor in the growth of rural 
development based on discussion and follow-up 
activity, would justify the adoption of this tech- 
nique in all South and South-East Asian countries. 
Unesco might also consider giving assistance by 

(a) promoting the training of group leaders, 

(b) providing technical aid for mobile studio vans 
and (c) making available the results of the evalua- 
tion of such projects in different parts of the world. 

The use of radio for fundamental education calls 
for specialized techniques of script -writing and 
production. For this reason Unesco might 
consider instituting some centres for the training 
of script- writers and producers of radio pro- 
grammes for fundamental education. 

As most Asian countries are not at present in 
a position to introduce television, a fuller 
exploitation of radio programmes for educational 
purposes should be attempted by providing visual 
material to accompany radio programmes at 
the listening end. This calls for full co- 
ordination between agencies responsible for 
educational radio programmes and the production 
and distribution of visual aids. 

Impartial assessment of radio programmes for 
fundamental education and rural development by 
experts is extremely necessary. It is suggested 
that Unesco might consider earmarking funds for 
periodical assessments in different parts of 
South and South-East Asia and make available the 
results of such assessments to all the countries 
in the area. 

Broadcasting organizations in underdeveloped 
countries should not treat rural programmes only 
as programmes for special audiences: on the 

contrary, the use of old cultural forms such as 
folk drama, operas, songs, etc., for rural 
programmes should be regarded as a new source 
of culture and entertainment for the general 
programmes. In other words, rural programmes 
should be deemed to have a significance beyond 
their direct use as a medium of fundamental 
education. 

Television 

The Seminar then went on to discuss certain 
guiding principles for the establishment and use 
of television for fundamental education and 
commimity development. A thorough under- 
standing of the nature of television and its special 
characteristics as a medium of communication 
and education, under conditions entirely different 
from those under which it has functioned in more 
advanced countries, is necessary if it is to be 
used for economic and social development. 
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Though television can be considered a visual 
aid in certain limited circumstances, it is in the 
fullest sense a visual medium of entertainment, 
enli^tenment and information, capable of serving 
many different sections of the population, of 
touching on all branches of knowledge and experi- 
ence and of exerting an all-round influence for 
human betterment. 

In the areas under consideration both instruc- 
tion and entertainment are important and should 
not be separated in the preparation of programmes. 
This interpretation of programming being kept in 
mind, television should be able to accomplish the 
following purposes: 

(a) Economic Development 

(b) Social Development 

(c) Education 

(d) Information 

(e) Entertainment. 

Television can be most helpful in supplementing 
other methods of education and information 
although, of course, it cannot supplement them. 

It must be used as part of an expanding educational 
process. 

In the countries under consideration the organi- 
zation of reception should be the responsibility of 
the broadcasting organization. Though the 
majority of the population in these countries live 
outside the towns,, the importance of urban areas 
as centres of influence should not be neglected. 
Group viewing and discussion techniques seem to 
be the best solution. This makes it necessary to 
train local group discussion leaders belonging to 
the communities concerned and to establish an 
active two-way channel of communication between 



the groups and the broadcasting authorities. 

Programme producers and organizers should 
make it a point to regenerate traditional forms 
which have deep roots in the countries concerned, 
by giving new content to them. 

There should be continuous and close personal 
co-operation between those who build the pro- 
grammes and those who use them for educationsd 
purposes. 

After the period of technical training and 
experimentation has been completed - and such 
a period which must precede the installation of 
any television service - the facilities made 
available should not be too limited and program- 
ming should not be begun on too limited a scale. 
The basic demands of the audience will have to 
be satisfied. Superficial or "half-way" solutions 
will not achieve this. 

Many delegates stressed the danger, in under- 
developed countries, of surrendering the medium 
to commercial organizations, considering that a 
commercially organized television service could 
be used properly for education and would inevi- 
tably lead to the lowering of standards. The 
Seminar appealed to Unesco to help combat this 
danger. 

The Seminar considered it most unfortunate 
that in more advanced countries where very many 
other entertainment media and facilities were 
highly developed, millions were being spent on 
television, whereas in less developed countries, 
where this most powerful new medium was 
desperately needed for educational purposes, 
funds were not available. It urgently appealed to 
Unesco to help remedy this situation. 



X - REPORT ON SCREENINGS 



Screenings and demonstrations were a part of the 
daily programme of the Seminar. This report 
was prepared by a specially appointed committee 
and is based on the opinions expressed after the 
screenings in the course of discussion. It was 
made clear that the report does not attempt an 
evaluation of the materials screened, but simply 
records immediate reactions. 

All visual material is concerned with communi- 
cating information and the final judgement of its 
success or failure can only be made by the indi- 
vidual for whom it is intended. Nevertheless it 
is possible to make a practical estimate of the 
value of a visual aid as a means of communication, 
provided the kind of audience the material is 
designed for and the information and ideas it is 
intended to pass on are known. It is, therefore, 
necessary for the persons passing judgment on 
the value of a visual aid to have knowledge of the 
audience, and in some cases specialized 



technical knowledge of the subject of the aid. 

Since this background information about the 
various films and filmstrips screened was not 
always available no attempt was made at evalua- 
tion. However, the material was discussed 
under three headings: (1) Does the aid achieve 
its purpose in putting across its idea? (2) Is 
there any criticism of technique? (3) What ideas 
do you get from this aid which may be of value in 
your own country? 

There were several examples of films with 
specially synchronized musical sound tracks and 
there was one outstanding demonstration of a film 
made with soimd effects, music and commentaiy 
for a multi- lingual society. This showed, when 
played silently, that its message, clearly stated 
in visual terms, could also be understood by any 
group whose language was different from that of 
the commentary. It was felt that although every 
subject could not be treated in this way, much 
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more attention could profitably be given to con- 
centrating on the visual image and visual 
continuity for fundamental education and community 
development, rather than on what appears to be 
at present an over- reliance on the commentary. 

The emphasis on visual communication, whether 
in films or in filmstrips, lends itself to greater 
audience participation at the moment of screening. 

The opinion was also expressed that the most 
unprofitable way of spending money was (1) to put 
too much information into a single film or filmstrip, 
and (2) to try to influence too diverse an audience. 

Opinion remained divided on whether a wholly 
positive approach was required or whether it was 
necessary to show negative attitudes and behaviour. 
The answer to this seemed to be that the approach 
would depend on the subject and background of the 
audience. The same was also true of the use of 
humour and even of ridicule. 

It was felt that any dialogue film whose language 
was different from that of the audience seeing it, 
suffered in impact, unless the gist of it was para- 
phrased or translated. This was true even if the 
visual material and continuity were of such 
quality that the main theme of the film, or of a 



sequence within the film, could be understood 
without the aid of the sound track. Films were 
shown to a local audience in the presence of the 
delegates and the continued value of the experi- 
enced and dedicated live commentator was 
clearly demonstrated. 

The question of the relative impact of the 
technical quality of low-budget visual material 
compared with more expensive productions was 
touched upon, and it was felt there must be a 
minimum standard below which material would 
be unacceptable. 

During the Seminar several participants also 
displayed graphic materials (posters, banners, 
photo-panels, etc.) and explanations were given 
as to how and why they were made and used. The 
Unesco Travelling Reference Library was also 
displayed. 

Finally, it was felt that there was a danger of 
creating psychological resistance to visual 
material, if it depicted actions or put forward 
ideas which were unattainable except under 
optimum conditions. Positive disbelief and 
suspicion might be created if the presentation of 
actions and ideas was contrary to the experience 
of the audience. 



XI - ADDITIONAL CONCLUSIONS 



The Working Committee appointed by the Seminar 
prepared the official report which was passed 
unanimously by the Seminar. The additional 
conclusions reached at the end of the three-week 
session were as follows: 

Apart from the conclusions specifically relating 
to the subjects mentioned above, the Seminar also 
reached certain others of an entirely general 
nature and which should probably be taken into 
consideration for the organization of future 
seminars. 

(i) The New Delhi Seminar emphasized strongly 
the invaluable help which village drama, puppets, 
folk songs and folk dances can bring to adult 
education as well as to fundamental education and 
community development campaigns. Indeed, the 
Seminar almost concluded that these aids were at 
least as valuable as films in such places, for 
example, as certain regions of South and East 
Asia where these forms of expression had their 
roots in ancient but living popular traditions. The 
Seminar, therefore, would urge upon Unesco to 
(a) organize a special Seminar devoted to drama 
and the folk theatre and its utilization for funda- 
mental education and community development in 



South and East Asia: (b) sponsor surveys of the 

various forms of folk theatre including puppetry: 
(c) make available to the countries of the region 
the results of any experiments designed to use 
the theatre for educational purposes. 

(ii) The Seminar thought that it had become 
absolutely necessary to define quite clearly the 
subjects to be dealt with by future seminars on 
the basis of the following considerations: 

A distinction should be made between visual 
and auditory aids. The two seminars so far 
held (Messina and New Delhi) certainly did not 
exhaust this subject. More far-reaching study 
and scientific research should be undertaken and 
encouraged in such fields as psychology and 
filmology, for example. Radio and television 
considered as tools of adult education funda- 
mental education and community development, 
should in future be dealt with in separate 
special seminars. The Marly-le-Roy Seminar 
(France, June 1958) on television and adult edu- 
cation is an example which should be "regional- 
ized" in South and East Asia, in Africa, in 
Latin America, etc. 
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Country 
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Cambodia 

Ceylon 

China 
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Director of Fundamental and Audio-Visual 
Education and Community Development, 

Ministry of Education, 

Kabul 

Officer in charge of Audio-Visual Aids Section 
(Fundamental Education) 

Pnom -Penh 

Officer in charge of Adult Education and 
Audio-Visual Aids, Department of Education, 
Colombo 

Acting Director, Audio-Visual Education Centre, 
Taipei, 

Taiwan, Republic of China 

Director-General, 

All- India Radio, 

New Delhi 

Director of Advertising and Visual Publicily, 
Ministry of Information and Broadcasting, 

New Delhi 

Director, 

National Fundamental Education Centre, 
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Education Officer, 

Ministry of Education, 

New Delhi 

Secretary, 

Indian Documentary Producers' Association, 
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Mr. Peter Seow 
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Director, 

Teaching Aids Centre, 

Bandung 
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Department of Fundamental Education, 
Ministry of Education, 
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Audio-Visual Education Section, 

Social Education Bureau, 

Ministry of Education, 

Tokyo 

Counterpoint Director, 

Korean Fundamental Education Centre, 
Suwon 

Professor of Education and Director of 
Publications , 

College of Education, 

Khatmandu 

Assistant Director of Public Instruction, 
Government of Nepal, 

Khatmandu 

Director, Audio-Visual Centre, 

Bureau of Public Schools, 

Manila 

Lecturer, Audio-Visual Aids Section, 
Teachers Training College, 

Singapore 

Ministry of Education, 

Kay Siang Road, 

Singapore 

Assistant Head of Popular Education Section, 
Adult Education Division, 

1211 Suthisuksa School, 

Klongsan, 

Dhonburi 



Mr. J. S. Bhownagary 
Mr. H. de Jong 
Mr. A. Lestage 



Unesco Secretariat 

Department of Mass Communication 
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Experts 


Mr. G. K. Athalye 


Unesco Visual Aids Mission to Thailand 


Mr. G. Crabtree 


" " " " " Indonesia 


Mr. A.J. Halls 


" " " " " India 


Mr. M. C. Madge 
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Asian Representative, National Film Board 
of Canada 



Mr. N. Spurr 
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UNESCO COUPONS 



we should like to draw the attention of our readers to the Unesco Coupon Scheme^ which may 
enable them to purchase materials listed in this periodical. Because it is often difficult to send 
money from country to country for the purchase of books, films, laboratory equipment, etc., 
Unesco has created a sort of international currency, the UNESCO COUPON. These coupons 
enable schools, universities, teachers and students in many parts of the uorld to buy freely 



the materials which they m 

UNESCO COUPONS can be 
books 

periodicals 

photocopies 

microfilm copies 

art reproductions 

charts, globes, maps, 
sheet music 

gramophone records 



ed for study and research, 
used to buy: 

the following categories of edu- 
cational films : 

(a) screening prints and dupli- 
cate prints 

(b) original negatives and du- 
plicate negatives 

as well as 

(c) l6mm. raw film for printing 
the above categories of films 



various categories of scientific 
material for education and re- 
search, such as : 

optical instruments, balances 
and weights 

laboratory glass-ware 

electrical measuring instru- 
ments 

analytical and clinical test- 
ing apparatus, etc. 



UNESCO COUPONS are on sale in most Member States which have currency restrictions. If you do not 
know where to obtain coupons, please consult your National Commission for Unesco or write to Unesco, 
Paris, for the information. 



The TRAVEL COUPON SCHEME, which is designed to overcome the currency barriers to edu- 
cational and cultural travel, is an extension of the Unesco Coupon Scheme described above. 
Travel Coupons are a form of international traveller s' cheque. They provide the foreign exchange 
needed to enable travellers such as students, teachers and research workers to spend time 
abroad for study or research. 

For full details, please refer to the following explanatory leaflets : 

UNESCO COUPONS 

with separate addenda on 

BOOK COUPONS 
FILM COUPONS 

COUPONS FOR SCIENTIFIC MATERIAL 
INTRODUCING THE UNESCO TRAVEL COUPON 

(containing the addresses of the national agencies responsible for the allocation and issue of coupons, 
and the banks where they may be cashed). 

which may be obtained upon request from the: 



UNESCO COUPON OFFICE 
Place de Fontenoy, 
Paris - 7e (France) 



UNESCO PUBLICATIONS : NATIONAL DISTRIBUTORS 



Afghaniiton: Panuzai, Press Department, Royal Afghan Ministry 
of Education, KABUL. 

Algeria: Editions de I'Empire, 28, rue Michelet, ALGER< 
Argentina: Editorial Sudamericana S.A., Alsina 500, BUENOS 
AIRES. 

Australia: Melbourne University Press, 369 Lonsdale Street, ^ 
MELBOURNE C. 1 (Victoria). 

Austf io s Verlag Georg Fromme & Co., Spengergasse 399 WIEN V. 
Belgium: Office de publicite S. A., 16, rue Marcq, BRUXELLES ; 
N.V. Standaard Boekhandel, Belgielei 151, ANTWERPEN. For 
The CourienLouis de Lannoy, 22 Place de Brouckere, BRUXELI^, 
Bolivia: Librerla Selecciones, avenida Camacho 369, casilla 
972, LA PAZ. 

Bulgaria: RaznoTznos, 1, Tzar Assen, SOFIA. 

Burma: S.P.C.K. (Burma), 549 Merchant Street, P.O. Box 222, 

RANGOON. , „ . 

Cambodia: Librairie Albert Portail, 14, avenue Boulloche, 
PHNOM-PENH. 

Canoda : The Queen's Printer, OTTAWA (Ont.). 

Ceyloit : Lake House Bookshop, P.O. Box 244, Lady Lochore 
Building, 100 Parsons Road, COLOMBO 2. , , , «« 

Chile: Editorial Universitaria S. A., avenida B. O Higgins 1058, 
casilla 10220, SANTIAGO. 

China: The World Book Co., Ltd., 99, Chungking South Road, 
Section 1, TAIPEH, Taiwan (Formosa). 

Colombia: Libren'a Central, Carrera 6-A n°. 14-32, BOGOTA. 
Costa Rica: Imprenta y Librerfa Trejos, S. A., apartado 1313, 

SAN JOSE. , , ,,, 

Cuba: Libreria Econdmica, Pte. Zayas 505-7, apartado 113* 
LA HABANA. 

Czecheslevakia : Artia Ltd., 30, Ve SmKckdch, PRAHA 2. 
Denmark: Ejnar Munksgaard Ltd., 6 N/6rregade , KOBENHAVN K . 
Dominican Republic: Libren'a Dominicana, Mercedes 49, apar- 
tado de correos 656, CIUDAD TRUJILLO. , , ^ 

Ecuador: Casa de la Cultura Ecuatoriima, Nucleo del Guayas, 
Pedro Moncayo y 9 de Octubrei Casilla de Correo vP • 3542, 
GUAYAQUIL. 

El Salvador: Manuel Navas & Cia., l.> avenida Sur 37, SAN 
SALVADOR. 

Ethiopia: International Press Agency, P.O. Box 120, ADDIS 
ABABA. . . 

Finland: Akateeminen Kirjakauppa, 2 Keskuskatu, HELSINKI. 
France: Librairie de I'Unesco, place de Fontenoy, PARIS-7*; 

WhoUsalei Sales Section, place de Fontenoy, PARIS.?*. 
French West Indies: Librarie J. Bocage, 15, rue Ledru-Rollin , 
B.P. 208, FORT-DE-FRANCE (Martinique). 

Germany (Fed. Rep.): R. Oldenbourg K.G.,Unesco-Vertrieb fur 
Deutschland, Rosenheimerstrasse 145, MUNCHEN 8. 

Greece : Librairie H. Kauffmann, 28, rue du Stade, ATHENES. 
Haiti: Librairie "A la Caravelle", 36, rue Roux, B.P. HI, 
PORT-AU-PRINCE. _ . 

Hong Kong: Swindon Book Co., 25 Nathan Road, KOWLOON. 
Hungary: Kultura, P.O. Box 149, BUDAPEST 62. 

India: Orient Longmans Private Ltd.: 17, Chittar^jan Ave., 
CALCUTTA 13 ; Indian Mercantile Chamber, Nicol Road , 
BOMBAY 1; 36s Mount Road, MADRAS 2; Gunfoundry Road, 
HYDERABAD 1; Kanson House, 24/1 Asaf Ah Road, P.O. 
Box 386, NEW DELHI 1. Sub^Depots : Oxford Book & Station- 
ery Co., Scindia House, NEW DELHI; Rajkamal Prakashan 
Private Ltd., Himalaya House, Hornby Road, BOMBAY 1. 
Indonesia: G.C. T. Van Dorp & Co., Djalan Nusantara 22, 
Posttrommel 85, DJAKART^A. 

Iran : Commission nationale iranienne pour 1 Unesco, avenue du 
Musee, TEHERAN. 

Iraq: McKenzie's Bookshop, BAGHDAD. ....... 

Ireland: The National Press, 2 Wellington Road, Ballsbridge, 

DUBLIN. . . . „ . . 

Israel: Blumstein's Bookstores Ltd., 35 Allenby Road and 

48 Nahlat Benjamin Street, TEL AVIV. . ^ 

Italy : Libreria Commissionaria Sansoni, via Gino Capponi zo, 
casella postale 552, FIRENZE. 

Jamaica : Sangster's Book Room, 91 Harbour Street, KINGSTON ; 

Knox Educational Services, SPALDINGS. 

JopQfi s Mafuzcn Cosy Ltdey Oy Tori*Nichome y Nihonbashiy PsO# 
Box 605, Tokyo Central, TOKYO. 



Jordan : Joseph I. Bahous & Co., Dar-ul-Kutub, Salt Road, P.O. 
Box 66, AMMAN. 

Korea: Korean National Commission for Unesco, 

P.O. Box Central 64, SEOUL. , _ . ^ 

Lebanon: Librairie universelle, avenue des Franqsis, BEYROUTH. 
Liberia: J. Momolu Kamara, 69 Front and Gurley Streets, 

MONROVIA. . „ , fTVI7kJD/MTD/- 

Luxembourg: Librairie Paul Bruck, 33, Grand-Rue, LUX^BOIWG. 

Malaya (Federation of) & Singapore : Peter Chong & Co., P.O. 

Box 135, SINGAPORE. 

Malta: Sapienza's Library, 26 Kingsway, VALLETTA. 

Mexico: E.D.I.A.P.S.A., Libreria de Cristal, apartado postal 
8092, MEXICO 1. D.F. 

Menace : British Library, 30, boulevard des Moulins, MONTE- 
CARLO. 

Morocco: Bureau d'etudes et de participations industrielles, 
8, rue Michaux-Bellaire, bolte postale 211, RABAT. 

Netherlands : N.V. Martinus Nijhoff, Lange Voorhout 9, DEN 
HAAG 

New Zealand: Unesco Publications Centre, 100 Hackthorne 
Road, CHRISTCHURCH. 

NicofOQUO i Ae Lanza c Hijos Ciat Ltda^y c£>silla de corteos 52y 

MANAGUA. ^ ^ 

Nigeria: C.M.S. (Nigeria) Bookshops, P.O. Box 174, LAGOS, 
Norway: S.S. Bokhjdrnet. Stortingsplass 7, OSLO. 

Pakistan: Ferozsons : 60 The Mall, LAHORE, Bunder Road, 
KARACHI; 35, The Mall, PESHAWAR. 

Panaino s Cultural Panameflay Avenida 7# n®*Tl-49y apartado de 
correos 2018y PAN AM As 

Poroguoy s Agenda de Librerias de Salvador Nizzay calle Pte# 
Franco 39/43y ASUNCION. 

Peru: Libreria Mejia Bacay Jirdn Azangaro 722y LIMA. 
Philippines : Philippine Education Co. Inc.y 1104 Castillejosy 
Quiapoy P.O. Box o20y MANILA.^ 

Polond i Osrodek Rozpowszechniania Wydawnictw Naukowych 
PANy Palac Kultury i Naukiy WARSZAWA. 

Portugal: Dias & Andrade Ltda., Livraria Portugal, rua do 

Carmo 70, LISBOA. t^jt 

Rumania: Cartimex , Str. Aristide Briand 14-18, P.O. Box 134- 

135, BUCURESTI. 

Singapore: see Malaya (Federation of). 

Spain: Librerfa Cientffica Medinaceli, Duque de Medinaceli 4, 
MADRID. For The Courier: Ediciones Iberoamericanas S.A., 
Pizarro 19, MADRID. . . „ , 

Sweden: A/B.C.E. Fritzes Kungl. Hovbokhandel, Fredsgatan 2, 
STOCKHOLM 16. For The Courier : Svenska Unescoradet, Va- 
sagatan 15-17, STOCKHOLM C. 

Switzerland : Europa Verlag, RSmistrasse 5, ZURICH . Payot, 
40, rue du Marche, GENEVE. 

Thailand : Suksapan Panit, Mansion 9, Rajdamnern Avenue, 
BANGKOK. 

Tunisia: Victor Boukhors, 4, rue Nocard, TUNIS. 

Turkey: Librairie Hachette, 469, Istilclal Caddesi, Beyoglu, 

Union of South Africa: Van Schaik's Bookstore (Pty) Ltd., Libri 
Building Church Street, P.O. Box 724, PRETORIA. 

United Arab Republic: La Renaissance d Egypte, 9 Sh. Adly- 
Pasha, CAIRO (Egypt). 

United Kingdom : H.M. Stationery Office, P.O. Box 569, LONDON 
S.E • 1. 

United States of America: Unesco Publications Center, 801, 
Third Avenue, NEW YORK 22. N.Y.,ond except for periodicals : 
Columbia University Press, 2960, Broadway, NEW YORK 27, N.Y. 
Uruguay: Unesco Centro de Cooperacidn Cientffica para America 
Latina, bulevar Artigas 1320-24, casilla de correo,859, MONTE- 
VIDEO.; Oficina de Representaci6n de Editoriales, plaza 
Cagancha 1342, IV piso, MONTEVIDEO. 

U.S.a.R* : Mezhdunarodnaja Kniga, MOSKVA G-200. 

Vonezuela: Libreria Villegas Venezolana, avenida Urdaneta, 
esquina calle Norte 17, plaza San Bernadino, edificio 26-08, 
CARACAS* 

Vlet-Nam: Librairie papeterie Xuan-Thu, 185-193, rue Tu-Do, 
B.P. 283, SAIGON. .. 

Yugoslavia: Jugoslovenska Knjiga, Terazije 27, BEOGRAD. 
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